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TIME... on the line! 


Every production minute counts in industry! That’s why many 
thousands of leading plants have used IBM Time Control for over 





half a century. 


With IBM Time Control, timing 


tion line, in the office, all over the building—without manual 


S right «ss OF the produc- 


supervision. 


On-the-line dependability and accuracy are yours—every minute 
—with IBM time! 





Attendance 
IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time Systems, Racendor 
Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, Recording Door 
Locks, ‘Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and ‘Timers, in addi 
tion to the products illustrated at the right. 
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TOO 
BUSY FOR 


Business 2 


Is your switchboard a bottle- 
neck? It is whenever it’s too 
busy with inside traffic to han- 
dle incoming and out-going 
outside calls! 





TAKE THE LOAD 
OFF YOUR SWITCHBOARD 


SELECT-O-PHONE (automat- 
ically and without an oper- 
ator) handles all inside com- 
munications independently of 
your switchboard — permits 
you to talk privately to from 
one to fifty-five stations, indi- 
vidually or collectively! 
SELECT-O-PHONE saves man- 
power, helps expedite orders, 
puts action into ideas — frees 
your city phones for profit- 
making calls. 


GET THE FACTS! Write 
SELECT-O-PHONE Division, 
Dept. 7-I, KELLOGG SWITCH- 
BOARD AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, 6650 So. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


KELLOGG 


Select; O-Phone 


THE /77S/0E VOICE OF BUSINESS 
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eo but income goes right on! 


Damage to business property brings two kinds of financial 
loss always: 
of revenue, because of suspended operations or costly 
emergency measures taken to maintain production and 
services. 


Loss of destroyed property values and loss 


Fire and Extended Coverage Insurance protects property 
investments. But a fire (even a small one), falling aircraft, 
windstorm or explosion can stop production in any kind 
of a building. And sometimes this will cost more in terms 
of lost income than lost property. 


It has happened to all enterprises—banks, stores, hotels, 
newspapers, factories, schools, milk distributors, laundries, 
among others. 


Business Interruption and Extra Expense Insurance pro- 
tect against such revenue losses caused by fire or any of the 
other perils named in the policy. Every business concern 
without this kind of protection is open to severe loss which 
cannot be recovered from property insurance. 

Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker to 
analyze your requirements. Or write us to find out how 
your business income can be protected against such losses. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
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| AS A STAFFER for Time Maga- 
| zine, EDWARD B. LOCKETT had cov- 
| ered the build-up of defense pro- 
duction for World War II in Wash- 
ington from Edward Stettinius 
through Donald Nelson and the 
War Production Board. So his re- 
search for “The Small Type in War 
Contracts” turned out to be a re- 
newal of contacts in a field once 
| familiar to him. 

| Lockett left Time, Inc., in 1947 
| to strike out for himself. Since 
| then he has written regularly for 
several of the country’s top peri- 
odicals and has collaborated in a 
great many stories with General 
Claire Lee Chennault of “Flying 
Tiger” fame. The most recent of 
these was a syndicated series out 
of Formosa and Hongkong last 
winter. It analysed the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the Nation- 
alist China regime. 


“IT’S TIME the average investor 
| with surplus funds got around to 
the idea that trying to beat the 
stock market is 
about as suicidal 
as trying to beat 
the life insurance 
company.” This is 
a sample of the 
advice that SAM 
SHULSKY offers in 
“So You Want a 
Share in U. S&. 
Industry.” 
Shulsky is a long-time news- 
paperman who began his career as 
a Saturday night and vacation 
copy boy on the now defunct 
Rochester, N. Y., Journal. He was 
15 at the time. Today he is assis- 
tant financial editor of the New 
| York Journal American and of the 
International News Service. He is 
also the current president of the 
New York Financial Writers Asso- 
| clation—a group of men covering 
| business and finance for the news- 
papers and magazines. 
Despite some 16 years of finan- 
| cial experience, Shulsky still finds 
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it’s difficult to cope with his chil- 
dren’s monetary aggressiveness. 
His daughter, 11, insists that ice 
cream and malted milks should 
come out of the household food 
pudget, not her allowance. And his 
son, eight, already has warned that 
he is going to find out whether he’s 
getting a fair share of papa’s 
salary—after he learns division. 


THE “WALKER BULLDOG,” the 
Army’s new light tank, represents 
a milestone on the mobilization 
road. It is the first 
and only major 
piece of new ord- 
nance produced 
by the Depart- 
ment of Defense 
since World War 
II: its production 
marks private in- 
dustry’s first full 
ceorce konio Cut at the rearma- 
ment ball, starting from scratch. 
For these reasons we asked KEN 
JONES to dig into the production 
story of the T41-E1. 

When Jones arrived at the Cleve- 
land Tank Plant, he found the 
Cadillac Division of 











) 


General | 


Motors highly security conscious. | 


While production employes wore 
large celluloid identification 
badges, executives wore, instead, 
gold, silver and enamel reproduc- 
tions of the company crest. It gave 
Jones an idea: He had his own 
flossy badge right with him! It 
was the diamond-shaped red, 
green, white and gold insignia of 
the Third Company of the famous 
Camerone Regiment of the French 


Foreign Legion, which he received | 


while on maneuvers with the 
Foreign Legion in the Sahara 
Desert some while back. 


“I WAS RAISED on talk of horses, 
especially trotters,” says HARRY 
HENDERSON, who wrote “Those 
Hay Burning Hot 
Rods.” ““My father 
had them and my 
mother’s family 
had a stable in 
Kittanning, Pa., 
where I was born 


“The horse I re- 





samsuaw @ Sleek brown 
trotter named Billy Imes. My 
memory tells me that he was one 
of the prettiest and fastest things 
on four feet, but recently I came 
across an old family photo of him 
and a notation on the back says 
that as a green trotter his time was 
2:22. This would mean that per- 
haps he wasn’t so fast after all.” 
Henderson gave up horses for 


some 38 years ago. | 


member best was. 





Have You made the Decision to Succeed? 








HE time comes in every business 
‘oe life when he must decide 
whether he’s going to make a sub- 
stantial success or just a living. 

Many men refuse to face that fact. 

They deny that their future is in 
their hands, preferring to believe that 
fate, circumstance and chance mold 
their careers. This reasoning excuses 
them from making the effort neces- 
sary to succeed. It shelters them 
from the onus of failure. 

But it also dooms any chance they 
might have to rise above the ranks in 
business. For the decision to succeed is 
the prime factor in any man’s success. 

The coupon below invites you to 
make that decision today! 


THE INSTITUTE CAN HELP YOU... 


Through its executive-training pro- 
gram, the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute has helped thousands upon 
thousands of men achieve their goal 
in business and industry. 

But it is a significant fact that every 
one of those men was ambitious. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Every one had made the decision to 
succeed! 

The Institute can do nothing for 
those who seek ‘“‘just a living.” It 
cannot. endow ambition where none 
exists. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


If you are determined to get ahead, the 
Institute can do for you what it has done 
for so many others over a period of forty 
years: Furnish systematic guidance, in- 
spiration and a thorough training in the 
fundamentals of business. 

The Institute’s program is described in 
an interesting 64-page book titled ‘Forging 


, 


Ahead in Business.’ 






Copies are available— 
without cost—to men 
who are genuinely in- 
terested. Simply re- 
turn the coupon 
below, and your 
free copy will be 

mailed to you. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept.779, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Ontario 





Dept. 779, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York _ 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Industrial Sites in 
America’s Third Largest Market 


the LOS ANGELES area 


Unprecedented industrial growth of 
this area in recent years, together 
with the large increase in population, 
creates an unusual opportunity for 
new or expanding industries. 


Here will be found dependable rail 
transportation, industrial power, a 
supply of labor, port facilities for for- 
eign trade and, within the immediate 
area, a constantly growing market 
for manufactured and _ processed 
commodities. 


Union Pacific foresaw the potential 


PASADENA 





GLENDALE 


LOS ANGELES 
VERNON 


SOUTHGATE 
PARAMOUNT 


LOS ANGELES 






WHITTIER 





LONG BEACH 


OTHER industrial sites served by Union Pacific 
in southern California are available in Long 


opportunities here .. . acquired and 
developed sites for the industries-to- 
come. Today these sites accommodate 
some of the nation’s leading compa- 
nies. Among them are Continental Can 
Co., Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
General Motors Corporation, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Quaker Oats Co., Rath Packing 
Co., Sears, Roebuck and Co., and 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

A few choice sites are still available 
in these properties, all with depend- 
able Union Pacific rail service. 










LA HABRA RIVERSIDE 


FULLERTON 
ANAHEIM 





* System-wide, Union Pacific's 
industrial plant opportunities 


Beach, Los Angeles Harbor, Paramount, South include sites in these twelve 
Gate, Vernon, Pomona, Ontario, Riverside, States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, 


Anaheim, Fullerton, La Habra, Whittier, Glen- 


dale and Pasadena, California. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 172 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROA 
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IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, 
UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


newspapering in the ’20’s. A graq. 


|uate of Penn State, he worked on 


many Pennsylvania papers before 


|going to New York in 1940 where 
| he began free-lance writing for the 


slick magazines. He married a col- 
lege classmate and they live jn 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., with q 
gang of cowboys, Indians, pirates 


|—namely three sons. 


|CONVENTIONS are big business, 


as everybody knows. How big? The 


| aggregate annual outlay has been 


estimated at more 
than $4,000,000,- 
000. And when 
business men shel] 
out that much 
dough they expect 
more in return 
than a morning- 
after headache. As 
a result business 
gatherings have 
taken on a new note. “The Meet- 
ing Comes to Order” by WILLIAMS. 





| DUTTON gives the details. 


Dutton has been writing for 
magazines on and off for many 
years. “The off,” he says, “includes 
the interludes of two world wars. 
The on takes in about every kind 
of writing job, the results of which 
may be inflicted upon a helpless 
public.” 
sonals for the Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Daily Times, long since deceased, 
to five-part articles for Collier’s 
and the Saturday Evening Posi; 
from movies to sermons and from 
ghosted speeches to books. 

“T’ve yet to write the Great 


American Novel, or to become rich | 


and famous, or be persuaded that 
the Maker did not originally in- 
tend me for a blacksmith instead 
of a writer. But give me time. After 
all, I’ve been at the business for 
only about 40 years.” 


THIS MONTH'S cover painting by | 


BEN PRINS is actually a tale of two 
cities. Veteran gallery-goers will 
recognize the set- 
“tress ting as a part of 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 
New York City. 
The copyist at the 
easel was photo- 
graphed in _ the 
National Gallery 





ington, D. C. However, Artist 
Prins did a fine job of bridging the 
gap between them. 

Just in case you’re wondering if 
we booted one by showing a south- 
paw painter, we hasten to report 
that that’s the way the lady ap- 


pears in the photograph Prins | 


used as a guide. 





The range is from “per- | 


of Art in Wash- | 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BOTH GUNS AND butter—even too much 
 adeelies 

That question worries official Wash- 
ingtone 

For too much is just about as bad as 
not enough to the makers of policy 
designed to maintain a full economy— 
particularly in an election year. 


OF GREAT CONCERN to the capital's 
policy makers is fact that they can- 
not find causes for current trends. 

And therefore cannot estimate their 
depth or duration. 

Rise in employment is smaller—and 
rise in unemployment benefit claims is 
greater—than they expected. 

Wholesale, commodity prices hold 
steady instead of rising, and retail 





sales—though good—are far below expec= 
tationSe 
"Things are not reacting according to 


economic theory. We are left without our 
usual tools for analysis. 

"There must be characteristics in this 
economy with which we're not familiar— 
elements we haven't even discovered." 

That's how things look to a White 
House aidee 


MASS PSYCHOLOGY overrides economic 
theory. 

Theoretically U. S. should be in 
period of rising prices, shortages, 
overtime work in consumer goods fac= 
tories. 

Instead there's price recession—we're 
wallowing in "hard to get" consumer 
goods. And factories supplying civilians 


in some instances are down to 40 per 
cent of operating capacity. 

What's happening? 

One thing: Mrs. Brown went shopping in 
response to sale ads, bought no price-= 
Slashed goods "because I didn't have to 
have it and the prices still are too 
high." 


Mrs. Brown's fruitless shopping trip 
means little in itself. But that's no 
isolated case. 


It's part of widespread feeling, part 
of mass psychology that defies economic 
theory, upsets plans, fills warehouses 


with unsold goods. 

According to theory, the more money 
people get, the more they spend. But 
that's not happening. 








Rate of personal income after taxes 
has been rising steadily ail this year. 
But spending rate has failed to parallel 
ite 

Personal consumption expenditures in 
last quarter of 1950 were at annual rate 
of $198,400,000,000. 

In first quarter this year they jumped 
to $208,000,000,000. But then the turn 
came. Second quarter rate was $203,000,- 
000,000—despite rise of income. 

Taxes made little difference. Over 
Same period tax take increased only 
about half a billion. 

Sudden rise in personal net savings 
accounts for the shift. In second 
quarter 8.9 per cent of disposable in- 
come went into savings. Compares with 
4.3 per cent in first quarter. 

But that doesn't answer the "why?" 

Economic theory that spending rate 
follows income doesn't take into con- 
Sideration accumulations resulting from 
war scare buying. 

But these accumulations make it easier 
for consumers to look at price tags— 
and decide to put their money in sav- 
ings. 


?GOVERNMENT CAN OPEN throttle on 
defense production, take up slack 
elsewhere in the economy. 

That's widely believed. But don't rely 
on it. Performance on arms program so 
far suggests it's impossible. 

If Government can't keep defense pro- 
duction up to schedule, there's little 
chance it can push it ahead of plans. 

Why has armament program fallen nearly 
30 per cent behind schedule? Answers to 
that show difficulty of throttle- 
pushing. 

First: Shortages of materials—despite 
apparent oversupply of consumers’ goods 
made of scarce copper, lead, tin, steel. 

Armament takes these materials in vast 
quantities—and supplies aren't great 
enough to expand production. 

So program is geared to its slowest 
components. 

Second: Shortage of machine tools. 
While this shortage is questionable, it 
is real enough to check quick expansion 
of arms programe 

Thirds Reluctance on part of military 
to settle on designs, go ahead with pro- 
duction orders. That will be continuing 
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WASHINGTON 


LETTER 


cause of slow going in armament making. 

Military expected to learn by experi- 
ence on Korean battlegrounds. But except 
for jet fighter planes of excellent per- 
formance Reds withheld whatever new 
implements of warfare they have. 

We used weapons. Reds used manpower. 
So Ue Se learned comparatively little of 
Red equipment progress. 

Military is inclined to go slowly on 
present designs. 

Tendency of top brass is to accent 
research, development. 


production index illustrates econ- 
omy's dependence on arms program. 

Index has held steady at about 222 for 
past six months. 

During that time Treasury's expendi- 
tures for defense have increased 50 per 
cent—from annual rate of $24,000,000,- 
000 in March to $36,000,000,000 last 
monthe 

So instead of being superimposed on a 
full civilian economy, as expected, arms 
program has displaced part of contracted 
civilian requirements—an offset instead 
of an addition. 

During same period manufacture for 
civilian markets has been at a rate con- 
siderably above consumption. 

Resulting slack has brought readjust- 
ments—in some cases severe—in both 
soft and durable consumer lines. Situa- 
tion emphasizes strong crosscurrents in 
present economy. 

It indicates there is room for arms 
program to expand further before it 
creates any actual pinch in civilian 
supply. 

Note: Because of its importance in 
over-all economy, watch arms program 
closely. Washington talks of war scares, 
expansion of program—to counteract 
possibility of cutback. That possibility 
will grow if public considers peace out- 
look good. 


= RESERVE Board's industrial 


——— POWER building up slowly 
in government spending obligations 
is shown in annual carryover. 
' In fiscal '51 (closed June 30) appro- 
priations and obligations totaled $80,- 
600,000,000. Expenditures were about 
$44,500,000,000. 

Thus carryover was $35,000,000,000. 


Contracts have been made, orders placed, 
for nearly all this unused portion, 

Appropriations this year are expecteg 
to reach from $90,000,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000,000. Expenditures are estimated 
at $68,000,000,000—leaving carryover of 
$22,000,000,000. 

Add previously accumulated carryover 
and you'll find U. Se. will start 1953 
fiscal year next July with about $75,- 
000,000,000 in authorized but unspent 
obligations, in addition to its current 
appropriations. 

That indicates a peak in deliveries 
and expenditures late in 1953 or in '54, 
Unless there's cutbacke 


/HIGH EXPECTATIONS—no sales dip— 
brought on current price softness. 

Sales are "off" only when compared to 
what manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tailers thought they would be. 

Failure of expected sales boom to 
materialize is what filled warehouses 
with big, overhanging inventories. 

Actually, department store sales in 
first half of '5l were ten per cent 
above same period a year ago. That's on 
cash, unadjusted basis. 

This year's sales rate projected over 
last year's pattern indicates 1951 sales 
of $155,000,000, 000—$15,000,000,000 
above the 1950 total. 


/- DIVIDE TOTAL BACKLOG by last month's 
production—and you find a severe 
machine tool shortage. 

Figures would show delivery delays up 
to 2% years. 

But look carefully into the orders 
that make up the backlog—and you find 
no shortage at all. 

That's view of tool builder who's 
taken a careful look. He finds: 

No general shortage of machine tools, 
if those available were distributed in 
accordance with current need. 

Orders placed at insistence of armed 
forces for tools that could not be used 
for months, or even years, after pro- 
posed delivery dates. 

"There's a lot of water in these tool 
backlogs," reports the builder. "Other- 
wise our customers would be hounding us 
for them. They're not." 

How much water is there in your back- 
log? 





>OIL INDUSTRY RACES to keep ahead of 
Y skyrocketing demand. 

American Petroleum Institute estimates 
cost of this year's expansion at $3,- 
000,000,000. 

Expected increase in U. S. domestic 
demand (civilian and military) this year 
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over last is eight to ten per cent. Last 
year's increase was nearly 12 per cent 
over ‘49. 

Together the two years' rise (20 per 
cent) represents new consumption equal 
in volume to total consumption of all 
western European nations. 

Oil industry got head start by build- 
ing up reserves, capacity ahead of sharp 
rise in demand. 

It spent $10,000,000,000 in five years 
following V-J Daye 

While military needs have more than 
doubled, these represent only about five 
per cent of current total oil demand in 
the U. Se 

Outlook: Oil men say military will get 
all the oil it needs and no important 
shortages of any petroleum products for 
civilian use now are in Sight. 


/SHORTAGE, OVERSUPPLY, or maldistrie- 
bution’ 

That last one easily can mislead you. 
Shortage of truck tires developed in 
trade channels in Spring. Some manufac- 
turers said it would become acute by 

SUMMeT e 

But it failed to develop. Why? 

Industry statisticians went to work 
counting tires built, sold, in dealers’ 
hands—and on the wheels that uSe them. 

Their figures show that at least 
1,000,000 more truck tires—perhaps l,-= 
500,000—-were bought during last year 
than were put on wheels, at anything 
like normal rate of use. 

Excess of purchase over use of auto- 
mobile tires iS computed at somewhere 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000. 

So instead of shortage there's an 
attic inventory that will affect regular 
distribution until mid-1952. 





IF YOU'RE OVER a barrel on inven- 
Y tories, need financing, might pay 
you to talk with the makers of your 
goods. 

Manufacturers are reported in some 
instances to be helping finance inven-= 
tories in distributors’ hands. 

If you need help—and the manufacturer 
is in good shape, you have a point to 
argue. It's this: 

Profits over base period level are 
taxed at 624 per cent. 

SO any money extended to you from that 
segment of profit could cost the manu- 
facturer only 37% cents on the dollar— 
even if it's lcst. 

Another effect of taxes: Firm that 
passes into excess bracket after profit- 
able first six months can coast along at 
break-even level for the rest of the 
year, lose little on year's net. 
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Tania: 


DON'T GIVE too much weight to un- 
filled orders as a business indi- 
cator. 
High level of unfilled orders usually 
means good business, particularly if 


inventories dre low. 

But now inventories are high—and a 
big part of the order backlog is for 
defense items. 

Drop these out, and level of unfilled 
orders probably would be low in relation 
to inventories. 





/IF YOU USE department store sales as 
Y indicator be sure to put year ago 
pattern in proper perspective. 

Last month's sales were off in year 
ago comparisons because of last year's 
surge. 

September pattern is about the same— 
if you use adjusted figures. 

On that basis September 1950 sales 
were down five per cent from August 1950 
volume. 

But if you use dollar figures Septem- 
ber year ago jumped 18 per cent over the 
first post-Korea August. 

Adjustment is for sales days, seasonal 
pattern, other factors. 


BRIEFS: Price tag on Lockheed's new 

93-passenger airliner: $1,500,000 
eache Orders for 62 are on the books. 
e e - Auto makers increase shipments 
West, decrease them East. ..e . Another 
result of big inventories: Shippers, 
receivers use freight cars for ware- 
housese Rails plan campaign to stop it. 
e - - Controller of the Currency Preston 
Delano speaking: "When the international 
Situation becomes more settled more than 
a few borrowers, and their banks, may be 
confronted with definite loan repayment 
problems." . .« . It will take nearly a 
year to double military aircraft produc- 
tion from its present 400 planes a month 
rate. . e »« During World War II it cost 
$0.547 per day to feed a GI. Now it's 
$1.137. . . « White House bricks beg for 
bidders. After finding it had received 
only 95 orders for enough White House 
bricks to build a fireplace, Commission 
on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 
extended sale deadline to Sept. 30. It 
also shipped bricks abroad for distribu- 
tion at Boy Scout jamboree in Austria. 
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Grooms hair 


so Handsomely 


yet hair looks SO 


‘Natural’ 


Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 

























Krem] is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
' and professional men 
because it grooms 

hair perfectly yet 

never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Krem!] for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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R. L. DUFFUS 


Television in the raw 


UNTIL the other evening I wasn’t 
familiar with the way a television 
show is produced. I am not sure I 
am really familiar with it now, but 
I believe the noise is picked up on 
one side of the stage and the light 
waves on the other; and sometimes 
you see what is going on directly 
sometimes you see it on a 


|screen, the same as though you 


| Slippers on. 


were in your own home with your 
The apparatus used 


| was imported, I believe, from Mars, 
|and it both interested and baffled 
| me, especially when it shut off my 


view of the actors. 
On the whole, the impression I 


|had was.of being in the audience 


and behind the scenes at one and 
the same time; or of being on a lot 
in Hollywood, as I once was, during 
the shooting of an elaborate old- 
style silent film; or of being in a 
Chinese theater, as I was once or 
twice in San Francisco’s old China- 


town. 





All this was in my mind and one 
other possibility—that at any 
moment anybody, myself included, 
might be called out of his comfort- 
able obscurity and presented with 
a year’s supply of soap, a refrigera- 
tor, a peck of diamonds or a trip to 
Europe. This didn’t happen to my- 
self or the friends who were with 
me, but it might have. Cinderella, 
Aladdin, the rainbow’s Pot of Gold, 
the prospector finding the lost 
mine—all stories come true in tele- 
vision. I marvel no more at the 
antennae that bloom above the 
humblest houses today. 


Dogs are busy, too 


EVERYBODY admits that beavers 
are busy but I don’t believe any 
animal is ever more fully occupied 
than a dog taking a walk. I arrived 
at this conclusion this morning as 
I strolled two miles to the railway 
station accompanied by a collie 
who thought he knew me, even 
though I did not, at first, know 
him. This amiable creature did not 
in any sense dog my footsteps. He 
was not content, as I was, to get 
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from one place to another—he had 
to investigate. 

If another dog hove in sight 
within half a mile of our course he 
went over and had a conversation 
—in each case a friendly one. He 
went hopefully after squirrels, and 
even birds. He used his fine nose 
to pick up information as to who 
and what had passed that way be- 
fore. I suppose he did ten miles 
while I was doing my two. When I 
last saw him he was sitting on his 
haunches on the station platform, 
pulse and respiration normal, evi- 
dently waiting for another stroller 
to get off the train as I got on. A 
dog like that is never going to be 
bored—in which respect he is 
ahead of some of us humans. 


Good times ahead 


MY OLD friend and mentor Til- 
bury Snodgrass of East Mapleville, 
Vt., writes in his usual optimistic 
vein. He has been looking at his 
calendar and Says that it will be 
less than four months now before 
the days begin getting longer 
again. 


Risky, but fun 


I HAVE been mountain-climbing 
again, this time in the pages of 
Frank S. Smythe’s “Climbs in the 
Canadian Rockies.” Time after 
time I have narrowly escaped los- 
ing my hold on a sentence at the 
top of a page and falling to certain 
death on a paragraph hundreds of 
words below. I have looked un- 
flinchingly at photographs of cliffs, 
glaciers and snow cornices that 
would make an ordinary reader's 
blood run cold. 

I don’t boast—I was born with 
the courage to read about moun- 
tain climbing, just as some others 
are born with the courage to do it. 
Smythe was one of the latter. He 
didn’t have much patience with 
climbers who used artificial devices 
to get up cliffs; he remarks of two 
Americans who got up the other- 
wise unscaled heights of Mt. Brus- 
sels by hammering pitons into the 
rocks so that “in no part of the 
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ow many of these truck 
ownership worries are YOURS ? 








Wasted 


management 


hou rs 


t\7)) 


Maintenance 


PrOdiems 
41> 


Garaging expenses and troubles . . . bookkeeping costs and 
problems... maintenance “‘headaches”’ . . . tied up capital 
...if any or all of these hamper your truck operation, 
you'll be glad to know how hundreds of businesses have 
found a happy, profitable answer... leasing trucks from 
Hertz, rather than owning them! Why not investigate now? 

Hertz will release your tied-up truck capital, buying 
your present trucks outright at mutually agreed prices, 
and either continuing them in service or replacing them 
now, or when needed, with new trucks, engineered to 
your specific hauling jobs. Hertz will garage, wash, and 
repair the trucks, furnish oil, gas, tires, lubricants, paint 
them to your specifications, have on hand extra trucks as 
you need them for emergencies, keep the trucks in finest 
condition. Hertz keeps and supplies you with complete 
records, and relieves you of all worry about taxes, insur- 
ance and licenses. AND OFTEN THE COST IS ACTUALLY LESS 
THAN OWNERSHIP! 

Yes, it really will pay you to find out why throughout 
America so many businesses lease their trucks from Hertz. 
Call your local Hertz station, write, or send coupon below 
for complete details. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 450 cities, and is also the world’s largest 
car rental as well as truck rental system. Fine new cars are available 
ony hour, day or night, with gas, oil and insurance included in the low 
rates. Call your local Hertz station today! 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


National Headquarters 


Dept. F91, 218 South Wabash Avenue * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Hertz serves every type of business 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve 
every kind of business, with the right trucks for each specific job. Follow- 
ing are some of the many kinds of businesses now being served. Manu- 
facturers & Distributors of Varied Products @ Department & Specialty 
Stores @ Florists @ Creameries & Dairy Products @ Building Supplies & 
Lumber @ Hardware & Plumbing @ Bakery & Confectionery Stores @ Drugs 
@ Laundries & Dry Cleaners @ Restaurants @ Meat & Fish @ Groceries, 
Fruit & Produce @ Newspapers @ Printing @ Brewers & Beer Distributors @ 
Furniture & Rugs @ Steel & Electrical @ Paper @ Musical Instruments @ 
Beverage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 


Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for short term rentals to in- 
dividuals or businesses needing one or more ‘trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Simply call your local 
Hertz station. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to reponsible 
local interests to operate as part of the 
Hertz system. For complete information 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 
F91, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 





Wertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 
Dept. F91, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


information about Hertz Truck Lease Service. 
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New York 


Craftsman & Purvceyor of Fine 


Farniture wrot of Steel; who also 


delivers of his thoughts on 
Many Another Topic 


Aug. 2nd—Paris, France, 

Have over-indulged myself 

eating, which it would seem 

is the second most popular 
pastime here. Already my distended 
mid-section would indicate the aug- 
mentation of many stone. 


Aug. 4th—To the American 
so aga at Paris, together 
with many other proud 


Roaioetn. Tis unfortunate 
= one must leave his land to 
fully appreciate it. 

Aug. 8th—My patience sorely tried 
by telephones here. ere less than 
a league distant, I find it faster and 
less vexatious to call on rather than 
call up. 

Mug. 11th—To my ears 
comes rumors of a general 
slackening of trade in the 
U. S. Ergo as this is writ, I 
question how emphatic should I be, 
—as has been my wont, anent pa~- 


ae 


tronizing my competitors. However 
in full honesty must I comment that 
they are goode people; make goode 
products. 


& Aug. 18th—To General Sir 
@ Ronald Adams and Sir John 


Maude’s for cocktails, whom 

I did most unwittingly offend 
by requesting bourbon. 
these Scottish gentlemen most tol- 
erantly did furnish me with the 
equally sustaining liquid from their 
own glen. 


owsoever, 


manifest the greate achievements of 
E.C.A. To those who have so ably 
praise is overdue. 

+ Aug. 28th—To Chartres with 

cathedral, a meticulous time- 

, less work of man. Then the 
exists no more, not even with the 
furniture wrot of steel in my shop, 
Aug. 31st—Many communist yx 
posters doing the Americans 
much injustice, dot the 
French countryside. No- 

sters proving us less villainous. 
Methinks the Voice of America is 

METAL FURNITURE 


dug. 21st—Almost everywhere is 

administered its functioning, mueh 
friend Al. Eurich, to view the 

artist and artisan were one. Alas this 

which is the finest we know today. 

where do find counterbalancing 

mute except over the airwaves. 
SINCE '97 





dustrial 

1d Abuse 

ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING co. 

173 North pe Avenue . Chicago! 
n « Michigan City, Ind. 


P +» Preston and Galt, Ontario 








| upper 400 feet could either of them 


have been killed, because the 
second man could always hold his 
leader on his piton.” 

I can’t see what fun being killed 
on a mountain is. Isuppose Smythe 
meant that it is fun to cheat death 
by strength and skill and not by 
carrying a load of assorted hard- 
ware. Be that as it may, this is good 
reading for those who find life 
down at the office too tame. 





The giddy years 


WHENEVER I am tempted to criti- 
cize the younger generation I 
think of a venerable old crank who 
use to live in—let us say—Vermont. 
At 90 he had got to the point where 
he wasn’t satisfied to condemn wild 
youth; he said the middle-aged 
weren’t any good any more and 
that people of 70 or so were going 
around making fools of themselves 
in a way that wouldn’t have been 
dreamed of in the good old days 
when he was that age. 


Turnips, pro and con 


VARIATIONS in what people like 
to eat are fascinating. For example, 
American soldiers don’t care for 
turnip; that is what the Quarter- 
master General learned when he 
asked 14,000 of them. On the 
other hand, I know lots of persons 
who love turnip. I love it myself, 
well-mashed and seasoned with 
too much butter, pepper and salt. 

Right now I could eat a big serv- 
ing of turnip, with some country 
Sausage and corn-on-the-cob (the 
Army agrees with me about the 
latter item), follow this up with a 
Slab of hot raspberry pie and not 
care a bit whether indigestion fol- 
lowed. But Iam in a minority and 
this is an age of mass production. 
I almost never am able to find such 
a combination in any public eating 
place. 


Being a grandparent 


WE HAVE been having a visit from 
our 14-month-old granddaughter 
—and, of course, her parents. 
Fourteen months, more or less, is a 
good age to be, and N. A. makes the 
most of it. Everybody loves atten- 


| tion, and she gets it, wherever she 
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goes. Everybody wants to be aq. 
mired, and she is—and deservedly, 
The only social problem we hag 
was with Petunia, who said that 
N. A. was too small to be human 
and didn’t have enough fur to beg 
cat and that we had better watch 
out. But in due time N. A. con- 
verted and charmed even Petunia, 

Being grandparents is not a new 
experience for us, what with Butch 
and (though we haven’t yet seen 
him) Mike. I was at first startled 
at the realization that I was old 
enough to be such. It seems just 
yesterday that I was 14 months old 
myself. But N. A., Butch and Mike 
have pretty well convinced me that 
grandparenthood is worth all the 
growing up it requires. 


Off again, on again 


I HAVE stopped smoking for a 
while, just to show that I can and 
to have the luxury of feeling 
superior to those who can’t. Feel- 
ing superior not only does not irri- 
tate the throat, it doesn’t even cost 
anything. But it is not good for 
one’s character to feel superior too 
much of the time and so, after a 
decent interval, I am going to 
begin smoking again. If, on and 
after that date, anybody wishes to 
feel superior to me because I am 
smoking and he isn’t, I hope he will 
step right up. 





The old army game? 


FOUR of us were playing parcheesi 
the other evening — an innocent 
amusement if ever there was one, 
for we weren’t making bets. Some- 
body observed that parcheesi is an 
ancient game. It is. Like backgam- 
mon, to which it is closely related, 
it can be traced back 1,000 years, 
and if games in which pieces are 
moved according to a throw of the 
dice are grouped in one family 
parcheesi and backgammon g0 
back through the classic Roman 
and Greek eras and into the Baby- 
lonian period. 

I wouldn’t have thought I had 
much in common with an ancient 
Babylonian but I have. The next 
time I rolled my dice I felt a ghostly 
presence at my back; this creature 
had played parcheesi or some- 
thing like it 25 centuries or so ago, 
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and he was sure I wasn’t playing | 
the game right. We’d have had} 
angry words if I hadn’t remem-| 
pered that I ought to show respect 
for the elderly. 





Back to school 


WHEN I was very young school was 
school and vacation was vacation; 
a boy could tell the difference be- 
tween school and vacation, and, 
definitely, a boy preferred vaca- 
tion. I don’t think this is the case 
any longer, though the newspapers 


THOUGHTS WHILE RETIRING 


What a day! One of our biggest 
customers is caught in the middle 
of a strike... 


if it lasts very long, he’ll be 
in plenty of trouble... 








Wonder when and if he’! Oh, well... if he doesn’t pay, our 





pretend it is. Millions of children 
will return cheerfully to classes 
this month because education has | 
been made interesting and because | 
vacation is now so well organized | 
that it resembles education. 

In my day a boy wasn’t supposed 
to enjoy himself in school; he was 
supposed to learn, and some teach- 
ers thought that if learning hurt it 
might on that account last longer. 
When a boy wasn’t learning, in the 
country towns I knew, he was run- 
ning wild—swimming, fishing, hik- 
ing through the woods, playing 
Indian, and indeed living more like 
a young Indian than he himself 
realized. I think he had a better 
time, during vacation, than boys 
have today, but since he had a 
worse time in school it is probable 
that the year averaged out about 
as it does today. Life was, and is, 
quite endurable for a boy. 


“How to,” etc. 
TWO BOOKS side by side in a store 
window caught my eye: “How to 
Prepare for Your Draft Test” and 
“How to Get Ahead in the Armed 
Forces.” It seemed to me that if 
an American youth bought and 
mastered each of these books he 


pay his account... American Credit insurance will! 














AMERICAN CrepiT INSURANCE completes 
your program of protection. . 


Good thing | read this book that 
tells about planning sound credit 
policy...and about how American 
Credit Insurance guarantees 
payment of Accounts Receivable! 


. enables 
you to get cash for past due accounts... 
improves your credit standing with banks 
and suppliers. An Credit 
Insurance policy can be tailored to insure 


American 












all, a specific group or just one account. 
Ask the American Credit office in your 
city for our book, “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection,” or write AMERICAN 
Crepit INnpEmMNiry Company oF NEW 
York, Dept. 41, First National Bank 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 








couldn’t lose; he might have to 
interrupt his college education but 
on the other hand he might rise to 
be a corporal or even a sergeant. 


Last of the sun tan 


I SUPPOSE an 
ample of the qualities that have 
made the human race what it is 
today is the young man or young 
woman on a September beach put- 
ting the finishing touches to a sun 
tan that he or she knows only too 
Well will be gone by November. 
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| AneRican CRED, 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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"Because it does about two-thirds of her work automatically 


ee 


And what the NATIONAL does automat- 
ically, the operator cannot do wrong! 


This new National “31” has time-and- 
money-saving features never before com- 
bined in one accounting machine. It handles 
all types of accounting, including payroll. 
It can be changed from one job to another, 
in seconds, simply by switching posting 
control bars ... Each bar can control more 
than 70 functions automatically. 


This National also has an electric type- 
writer, for quickly typing description on 
every accounting job that requires it. And 
it produces several records simultaneous!) 


as shown above—each uniformly clear. 

This is truly a multiple-duty accounting 
machine. It can be kept in profitable oper- 
ation every hour of the day, thereby giving 
a maximum return on the investment. 

The weekly cost of this new National is 
only a fraction of the weekly cost of the 
operator—yet it more than doubles her pro- 
duction. That is why so many Nationals 
return their entire cost the first year 

There’s a National to fit your business 
whether it is small or large. Let our local 
representative, a trained systems analyst, 
show how it will cut your accounting costs. 


Get ti 


FREE 


20-pa rE booklet 
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rite 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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The State of the Nation 


‘|= month, which saw the 
surrender of Japan six 
years ago, will also see the 
signing of a “peace of recon- 
ciliation” with that once 
arrogant and hostile nation. 

Peace treaties are legal 
contracts between govern- 
ments that have been at war. 
But they are, or should be, 
much more than that. A 
treaty of peace is supposed to erase the distinc- 
tion between victor and vanquished. When the 
document is signed and ratified the unhappy 
period of enmity is closed and “friendly relations” 
are formally re-established. 

There will be far more diplomatic ceremonial 
at San Francisco than there is in the aftermath 
of a recess fight between two schoolboys. But all 
the display and etiquette at the signing there will 
be gilding on the same fundamental principle of 
“shake hands and make up.” 

This element of reconciliation is not mere 
sentiment. It is, indeed, an essential part of any 
treaty of peace that is to be worth more than the 
parchment on which the master copies are tradi- 
tionally inscribed. And that is true precisely 
because a peace treaty, like any other treaty 
between sovereign nations, is a contractual 
arrangement, voluntarily agreed on by parties 
regarded by international law as equals. 

Everyone knows that, in the relatively simple 
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Felix Morley 


relations of individuals, a contract made under 
duress is not held binding by the courts. On 
exactly the same principle a vindictive peace 
treaty, imposed against the sense of justice 
of a conquered people, is never regarded as 
morally binding by those who have been defeated. 


e & ® 


More than 250 years ago this very important 
point was clarified, with irrefutable logic, by the 
great English philosopher John Locke, whose 
influence on the men who wrote the Constitution 
of the United States was great. 

In his famous essay on “Civil Government,” 
first published in 1690, Locke has a chapter on 
“Conquest,” which carefully examines both the 
legal and moral rights possessed by a victorious 
nation over the people who have been vanquished. 
The concluding passage of this chapter is worth 
quoting, for the unfamiliar beauty of its old- 
fashioned language does not conceal the clarity 
of Locke’s thought: 

“The short of the case in conquest, is this: 
The conqueror, if he have a just cause, has a 
despotical right over the persons of all that 
actually aided and concurred in the war against 
him, and a right to make up his damage and 
cost out of their labour and estates, so he injure 
not the right of any other. Over the rest of 
the people ... and over the children... he has 
no power, and so can have, by virtue of con- 
quest, no lawful title himself to dominion over 


them ... whence it is plain that shaking off a 
power which force, and not right, hath set over 
17 
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anyone ... is no offense 
before God, but that 
which He allows and 
countenances, though 
even promises and cov- 
enants, when obtained 
by force, have inter- 
vened.” 


In drafting the treaty 
with Japan, John Foster, 
Dulles, who had the matter 
in charge for the Depart- 
ment of State, adhered very 
closely to the principles of 
peace-making laid down by 
John Locke so many years 
ago. For this model treaty 
is fairly summarized by 
saying that, while it exercises the “despotical 
right” of the United States to render unlikely any 
resurgence of Japanese militarism, it is equally 
careful to put no impediments in the way of that 
nation’s economic recovery. Therefore, the treaty 
cannot be said to injure the natural rights of 
those Japanese who were children, or were other- 
wise wholly innocent of hostile design at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Thus—in the actual treaty terms—Japan on 
the one hand “renounces all right, title and 
claim” to Korea, Formosa and other territory 
acquired by past wars. On the other hand, no 
restrictions whatsoever are placed on the rebuild- 
ing of a Japanese merchant marine, on the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation or on any other 
aspect of peaceful economic recovery. Moreover, 
Article 5 of the treaty goes so far as to permit 
rearmament, and the making of military alli- 
ances, to any extent deemed desirable by the 
Japanese Government and people themselves. 
The formal language on this point is: 


“The Allied Powers for their part recognize 
that Japan as a sovereign nation possesses the 
inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense referred to in Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and that Japan may 
voluntarily enter into collective security 
arrangements.” 





Prior to the first world war this sort of peace 
treaty, based on the Christian assumption that a 
defeated nation should not be held in chains by 
the victor, was entirely normal. At the Congress 
of Vienna, after the final defeat of Napoleon, 
France was indeed treated as the absolute equal 
of her conquerors, so much so as to bewilder the 
fallen dictator. 

In his final exile at St. Helena, Napoleon asked 
in perplexity, “What great advantage,” had 
Viscount Castlereagh, the English negotiator, 
“acquired for his country?” Napoleon, like other 
tyrants of a smaller mold, was wholly unable to 
understand Castlereagh’s enlightened theory of 
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seeking, as the latter said, “Security but not 
Revenge.” 

Of course it may be cynically asserted that our 
peace treaty with Japan would have been more 
punitive, and would have placed real impedi- 
ments in the way of Japan’s recovery as a com- 
mercial rival, if Soviet Russia had continued to 
be our friend. That is quite possible, although the 
argument is not susceptible to proof, one way or 
the other. But if it were agreed that only Russia’s 
enmity has served to make us gentle toward 
Japan, it would not therefore follow that a re- 
vengeful attitude would be wise policy. 

On the contrary, the recent treatment of Japan, 
first under the occupation policy of General Mac- 
Arthur and now under the Dulles “‘peace of recon- 
ciliation,’ has made the great majority of the 
Japanese our firm friends and supporters. Human 
beings, whatever their creed or color, will always 
respond more happily to kindness than to kicks. 

The Congress of Vienna, emphasizing John 
Locke’s magnanimous philosophy, preserved the 
peace of Europe for a century. The punitive 
Treaty of Versailles, in 1919, helped to bring Hitler 
to power within 15 years. Now the United States, 
which would not sign the “Versailles dictate,” is 
showing a much more positive leadership in spon- 
soring a peace that the Japanese envoys at San 
Francisco will approve with heartfelt apprecia- 
tion; not merely because they must accept it. 


Indeed the practical value of this equitable 
treaty has been demonstrated even before the 
signatures are subscribed. It provides, in Article 
6, that within 90 days of coming into force, “all 
occupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be 
withdrawn from Japan.” Dulles, however, 
arranged with Premier Yoshida that under a 
second treaty with Japan, to be signed immedi- 
ately after the peace treaty, such American troops 
as we think necessary will continue to be sta- 
tioned on Japanese soil. 

Actually, our soldiers in Tokyo will not leave 
that station. But their status, as of a certain day, 
will change from that of conquerors to that of 
invited guests. Though the difference will be 
purely psychological, it is not unimportant. 

Back in 1817, when the United States was only 
30 years old, we had as Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams, who later became President. 
Adams, the statesman who guided the planning 
of the Monroe Doctrine, has often been called our 
“oreatest foreign minister.” It is therefore the 
more interesting to recall what he himself called 
his code in foreign policy. 

“The more of pure moral principle that is 
carried into policy and conduct of government,” 
John Quincy Adams wrote, “the wiser and more 
profound will that policy be.” 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS— 


take hard work in stride—around the clock 


With its rugged, channel-type frame and sturdy, 
weight-balancing springs, your Chevrolet truck 
has what it takes to stick on the job... from before 
dawn to the end of day. Start out and feel the 
surge of power from Chevrolet’s valve-in-head 
engine ... built to do more work for less money. 
Step on the brakes with the truck fully loaded and 
learn how Chevrolet’s self-energizing brakes stop 
you quickly and safely . . . using the truck’s own 


momentum to reduce pedal effort. Keep ’er on the 


go, month after month, and discover the greater 
brawn that is engineered in 
durable one-piece rear axle to rigidly braced front 
bumper. The many jobs Chevrolet trucks handle, 
and the way they keep working around the clock, 
make them the hardest workers on any job! That’s 
why there are more Chevrolet trucks in use than 
any other make. See these great Chevrolet trucks 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


from extra- 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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Are money-handling employees 





the only ones who steal ? 


If you’ve always thought that only the money-handlers 
in your business should be bonded, take a look at a few 
items that have accounted for BIG employee-dishonesty 
losses made good by The Travelers: 

Flour bags + Furniture «+ Penicillin 

Airplane parts + Yarn . Meat 

Snow plows + Oil tanks « Milk bottles 
The wide variety of goods that dishonest employ ees 
make away with leads to this conclusion: 

An employee bent on stealing doesn’t wait for an oppor- 

tunity lo take money, He takes whatever is handuest! 


And to protect your business against all kinds of 


dishonesty losses, vou need Travelers Fidelity Insur- 
ance covering all of the people who might steal 


from vou. 


Ask vour Travelers agent or broker to tell vou how 


little this over-all protection against dishonesty losses 
The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 


will cost vou, 


pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada 


since 1865, 
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Washington Scenes 


[7 IS something of an ex- 
perience to see President 
Truman in action, and then 
to travel down Pennsylvania 
Avenue for a close-up of Con- 
gress. 

Those who have the oppor- 
tunity, newspaper corre- 
spondents and others, are 
struck by the difference in the 
atmosphere at the White 
House and the Capitol. It occurs to them event- 
ually that this is accounted for by the difference 
in demeanor—Mr. Truman’s as contrasted to 
that of the lawmakers. 

The Chief Executive, a vigorous 67, is buoyant 
and sometimes gay. Of course, he can glower, 
too, as when he was signing the new controls law. 
But most of the time his mood is on the jaunty 
side. 

The senators and representatives, on the other 
hand, seem to be laboring under a terrific strain. 
You get the impression that they are overworked 
and badly in need of a vacation. You also sense 
that they are oppressed by the cries of ““Do-Noth- 
ing Congress” and “Horsemeat Congress.” 

One would think that it would be the other way 
around—that it would be Mr. Truman who was 
cast in the role of oppressed statesman. His 
burden would certainly qualify him. Few occu- 
pants of the White House have had more troubles; 
none since Harding has had so many that 
smacked of scandal. 

But the President has at least two advantages 
over the average member of Congress which help 
to explain the difference in mood. One of these 
is to be found in the Missourian’s make-up as an 
individual, and the other in the nature of his job. 

Mr. Truman is an avowed optimist. When he 
decided to fire MacArthur, he predicted to inti- 
mates that “all hell would break loose,” but that 
in the end everything “would work out all right.” 
He thinks it has. Recently, he asked reporters not 
to call him “cocky,” and said that the word that 
really fitted him was ‘‘confident.” 

He seems to enjoy all the speculation about 
whether he will or will not run in ’52. Heisina 
position, financially and otherwise, where he can, 
if he chooses, voluntarily retire and let history 
pass judgment on his record (something that the 
average senator or representative certainly is not 
prepared to do). 

Mr. Truman’s other advantage is to be found 
in elementary civics. A President of the United 
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Edward T. Folliard 


States has the responsibility of speaking for all 
the people. He also has the responsibility of exer- 
cising leadership; exercising it, sometimes, boldly 
and without benefit of polls or ear-to-the-ground 
reports from political scouts. 

Paradoxically, the average senator or repre- 
sentative finds it much more difficult to repre- 
sent a single state or district. Often he is beset by 
doubts as to how his constituents would want 
him to vote, and haunted by thoughts of the next 
election. Sometimes he is willing to follow the 
President (or his party leaders if he is in the 
opposition) , but generally he seeks guidance from 
“the folks back home.” 


Lord Bryce, that great student of American 
politics and government, was much impressed by 
the lack of independence and initiative among 
members of Congress, especially those in the 
House. 

“There is no country,” he said in his “American 
Commonwealth,” “whose representatives are 
more dependent on popular opinion, more ready 
to trim their sails to the least breath of it.” 

Bryce found (in the 1880’s) that many of his 
American friends were “fond of running down 
congressmen.” He noted that few American 
youngsters dreamed of going to Congress; that 
they aspired, rather, to a career that would mean 
more money and greater independence, such as 
the law or the higher walks of commerce or 
finance. 

He himself could see many faults in Congress, 
but on the whole he thought it compared favor- 
ably with Britain’s Parliament. 

Bryce, writing at a time when our population 
was only about 50,000,000 
and before “Boss” Reed got 
off his line about “a bil- 
lion-dollar country,” made 
this remarkable prediction 
about our national legis- 
lature: 

“If the men are not 
great, the issues are vast 
and fateful. Here, as so 
often in America, one 
thinks rather of the future 
than of the present. Of 
what tremendous struggles 
may not this hall become 
the theater in ages yet far us \ Se 
distant, when the parlia- 
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ments of Europe have 
shrunk to insignificance!” 

Such an age is here. The 
Congress of the United 
States, as Bryce foresaw, 
now dwarfs all the parlia- 
ments of Europe; its legis- 
lative acts are changing 
the face of the earth, and 
in the end may determine 


the fate of civilization 
itself. 
Nevertheless, many of 


the actors in this great 
drama have a feeling that 
Congress is friendless. 

The epithet, “Horsemeat 
Congress,” was hung on the Eighty-second dur- 
ing the fight over economic controls; specifically 
the fight over beef rollbacks. Whether it will 
stick, and possibly be an issue in the 1952 elec- 
tion depends upon what happens meantime in 
the country’s butcher shops. 

The other one, “Do-Nothing Congress,’ was 
inspired by a legislative log jam, which saw an 
unprecedented delay in the passage of the regular 
appropriation bills for the various departments 
and agencies. One reason for this pile up has 
been the battle between the two houses over 
attempted cuts in appropriations, cuts which so 
far have fallen far short of what most economy 
advocates had hoped for. 

In the end, after it has wrestled with the mili- 
tary appropriation bill, the foreign-aid bill and 
the new tax bill, the Eighty-second Congress will 
have performed a task of monumental propor- 
tions. 





he € 6 


The “Do-Nothing” label, it will be recalled, was 
first used by President Truman in his give-’em- 
hell campaign in 1948. He hung it on the Republi- 
can-dominated Eightieth Congress, which had 
been elected two years earlier. To this day, 
Republicans are amazed that they let Mr. Tru- 
man get away with it, and angry with Gov. Tom 
Dewey because he didn’t move in with a more 
vigorous defense. 

It was the Eightieth Congress, of course, which 
enacted the Taft-Hartley law, now well embedded 
in the statute books. It was the Eightieth, too, 
which cut taxes (a move some Republicans think 
was a mistake), unified the armed forces in a 
single Department of Defense, and set up the 
Hoover Commission to recommend governmental 
reforms. 

Far more important, in the light of what has 
happened in the international field, were two 
other actions by that G.O.P. legislature. One was 
approval of the Administration’s Marshall Plan, 
and the other was adoption of the Vandenberg 
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resolution which paved the way for the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The Marshall Plan has gone a long way in put- 
ting western Europe on its feet and giving Euro- 
peans back their nerve. In the past two years, the 
rate of military production in Europe has doubled, 
and in the coming year it is expected to double 
again. Nevertheless, our allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization still need help; 
hence the Administration’s request for $8,500,- 
000,000 for foreign military and economic aid in 
the fiscal year ’52. 

This promises to be one of the most controver- 
sial pieces of legislation to come before the 
Eighty-second Congress. Efforts to cut the 
amount or to spread it out over a longer period 
of time are almost certain. 


ap ® 2 


What is a conscientious member of Congress to 
do? He senses that the people he represents want 
a strong America, and also strong and reliable 
allies, but, at the same time, he knows that many 
of those back home are wondering where it is all 
going to end. 

The things he is thinking are put into words by 
an administration stalwart, Sen. Tom Connally 
of Texas, who wants to know how the United 
States can “support the whole free world and 
remain solvent.” 

But then our conscientious lawmaker hears 
from another American, perhaps the most pop- 
ular man in the world today, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Ike has been laying it on the line for senators 
and representatives who have flown over to see 
him at his NATO headquarters in France. He 
tells them that there is no time to lose in build- 
ing up his “Wall of Peace.” 

“If we let this program drag on and drag on,” 
Ike says, “‘we will be unable to inspire either the 
maximum confidence or the maximum effort 
necessary to success. America will be getting half 
the results for twice the cost. In addition, we 
will not be ready at a time when there could con- 
ceivably be extreme danger. Let us do this job 
quickly and let us get it done.” 

If it is done, he says, and if the galaxy of free 
nations cling together, the day may not be far 
off when “the communist system will begin to 
dry up and the threat will begin to disappear.” 

Top military men, here and abroad, still are of 
the opinion that Russia is not likely to start a 
great war in the near future. They have no firm 
conviction on this, however, and they are com- 
pletely sincere when they say that this is a par- 
ticularly dangerous period. It is dangerous, they 
say, because it is a time when the Soviet leaders 
have got to make up their minds what they are 
going to do about the build-up that is taking 
place. —EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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——_ an ambitious young executive of a 
small Midwestern manufacturing concern com- 
plained bitterly to Defense procurement officers 
that his firm had been placed on a “black list,” and 
was prevented unfairly from getting any govern- 
ment contracts. A Washington man claiming to be 
an “insider”’—who actually didn’t know what he 
was talking about—had given his so-called tip to 
the manufacturer. Investigation revealed quickly 
that the information was false. 

This was not the first of such complaints from 
industry to the Defense Department. Some business 
concerns are barred from bidding for Defense busi- 
ness. Although the military services hate the term 
“black list,” all three elements of Defense—Army, 
Navy and the Air Force—maintain lists of producers 
ineligible to bid on government contracts. These 
lists, however, are far from the star chamber docu- 
ments which a few business houses apparently con- 
ceive them to be. 

In the first place, the ineligible lists include only 
some 300 companies and individuals, an infinitesi- 
mal number compared with the hundreds of thou- 
Sands of contracts outstanding. Moreover, only a 
small proportion of those on the lists face long-term 
debarment—usually three years. Many are tempo- 
rary suspensions or blocked payments pending 
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THOUGH there is no black list, 
300 people and firms are in 
bad with the Government. 


Most must blame themselves 


settlement of differences of various sorts over settle- 
ment of old contracts. 

Broadly, the debarments or suspensions are im- 
posed for five classes of contract offenses: fraud or 
suspected fraud; violation of security or secrecy 
regulations; willful defaulting of contract; viola- 
tion of the Walsh-Healy Act defining minimum 
labor standards and requirements for definition of 
bidders as “manufacturers” or “regular dealers”; 
violation of the Davis-Bacon Act stipulating labor 
standards for government construction projects. 

Walsh-Healy and Davis-Bacon Act ineligibles are 
designated by the Labor Department and go on the 
lists independent of any action by the three armed 
services. Names of manufacturers and individuals 
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on this portion of the lists are made public by law. 
Other classes of offenders on the ineligible lists are 
kept confidential by military regulations, until and 
unless the Justice Department files fraud charges. 

No manufacturer gets on any portion of the ineli- 
gible lists through circumstances clearly beyond his 
control, although the Navy appears to be more 
severe with involuntary defaulters than the other 
two services. With practically no exceptions, 
offenses which make manufacturers ineligible to 
bid on government contracts are willful. 

An important percentage of ineligibles gets on 
the lists, naturally enough, because of fraud or at- 
tempted fraud. Military regulations direct all three 
services to designate any firm or individual as ineli- 
gible if procurement officials suspect fraud. When- 
ever one service takes such action, the other two 
are notified immediately, and usually take parallel 
action. 


Tae fraud and suspected fraud cases constitute 
the most confidential portions of the ineligible lists, 
for obvious reasons. Manufacturers and individuals 
are not placed in this category carelessly. Army, 
Navy and Air Force procurement officials are well 
aware of competitive jealousies, and of disgruntle- 
ments which sometimes afflict manufacturers who 
bid for government business and fail to get it. A 
complaint alleging fraud may come from any 
source, but a complaint alone by no means places a 
firm or individual on the ineligible list. 

When Army, Navy or the Air Force receive a fraud 
complaint, procurement officials immediately make 
an investigation. The contract in question is ex- 
amined, the contractor’s past performance is 
reviewed and, usually, sister service procurement 
people are asked for any information bearing on the 
contractor’s past performance, competence and 
integrity. If the service involved finds grounds for 
a “reasonable suspicion of fraud,” the Justice De- 
partment is notified, the contractor is placed on the 
list of ineligibles, and any government money due 
him is temporarily withheld. 

The fraud listings, and other categories of ineligi- 
bles as well, not only name the company involved, 
but also include individuals concerned. This action 
protects Defense procurement officials against a 
trick frequently attempted—creation of a new com- 
pany, under a new name, to mask the old ineligible 
listing and seek new government business. 

Once on the ineligible list, a contractor remains 
in this unhappy status until the Justice Department 
determines whether to prosecute. Because the over- 
all work load at Justice is heavy, this determination 
may take considerable time. Action withholding 
payment from a contractor, incidentally, is not 
limited to the fraud suspect cases, or even to other 
contractors listed as ineligible to bid. Unsatisfac- 
tory contract performance, re-negotiation proceed- 
ings, or requests from other departments such as 
RFC, Treasury, or the General Accounting Office, 
may tie up funds of a company which remains 
eligible to bid on new business. 

Occasionally, a company on the ineligible list for 
default, violation of security, or fraud, has the only 
available facilities or know-how for production of 
an item the defense program needs badly. In such 
cases, after consultation with its own legal division 
and in fraud. cases the Justice Department, the 
service concerned places its order, regardless of 
action previously lodged against the ineligible. 
Usually, in such a case, the contracting service re- 
quires from the company a statement that place- 
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ment of the new order does not condone any earlier 
offense. 

Aside from the formalized lists of ineligibles 
there is another group of government contract 
seekers who cannot get U.S. business—probably the 
most troublesome of all for the armed services, 
These include the numerous firms which go after 
contracts for products they obviously cannot pro- 
duce. Frequently, companies in this category attain 
utter absurdity, like one outfit whose president 
wrote the Navy that his company had no equipment 
and no credit, but owned a vacant lot and could 
“make anything,” including machine tools. 

Unfortunately, nothing prevents unqualified con- 
cerns (as distinguished from ineligibles) from 
sending in bids on defense contracts. Consequently 
their vain struggles for business often waste the 
time of valuable procurement experts. In the case 
of all items requiring complex manufacturing 
operations, meticulous checks on equipment, com- 
petence and credit must be made before con- 
tracts are awarded. Unqualified bidders go on no 
specific lists. In these cases, it is a question of pro- 
curement officers knowing the production market. 

Debarment and suspensions are not the only goy- 
ernment actions which bring complaints from in- 
dustry to the Defense Department. There have been 
protests over contract awards, complaints against 
what some business concerns termed unduly harsh 
treatment, and screams from smaller firms that the 
big fellows were getting all the gravy. The combi- 
nation of rumor and misunderstandings has pro- 
duced an actual wariness of bidding which defense 
program architects do not like to see. 


In THE final analysis, major difficulties which 
beset military procurement people, which have 
caused most of the troubles met by business at- 
tempting to deal with Government and, conse- 
quently, which have created the bidding shyness 
defense buyers so deplore, never reach the ineligible 
lists at all. They involve misunderstandings over 
contracts. All too often these misunderstandings 
result in serious losses to contractors, a supply fail- 
ure for the military, or both. News of such mishaps 
naturally gets around the industrial world, and 
sometimes scares off firms which the Defense De- 
partment would like to have at work on arms 
contracts. 

By no means all troubles over defense contracts 
can be laid at the door of business. Unquestionably, 
government departments buying at a $3,000,000,000 
a month rate make mistakes. Beyond doubt, 
defense contract red tape is difficult to understand 
and unwind—particularly so for smaller manufac- 
turers unaccustomed to government work. Some- 
times it seems apparent—at least to the bidders— 
that Government is unfair; and the fact that this 
unfairness is caused by the rigidity of law and con- 
tract provisions makes the injustice no less severe 
to the contracting firm. 

Fairly recently, an eastern contractor, unable to 
get a specific type of nail stipulated for an item in 
his defense contract, got a government inspector's 
written approval to use a slightly different type of 
nail, because the item was badly needed for defense. 
Nevertheless, the contracting military service re- 
jected the item involved, and withheld payment for 
a period which nearly drove the contracting firm to 
disaster. In the end, a contract amendment was 
written, permitting use of the substitute nail—but 
the contractor was penalized with a 25-cent price 
reduction on each (Continued on page 70) 
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Letters written in pencil, the author 


learned, reflect the grass-roots thinking 





' How to Help Your 


CONGRESSMAN 


By 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


Member of Congress from Missouri 


YOU may not know it, 


but you belong to the 


nation’s biggest lobby—the people back home 


a in 1933, when I first en- 
tered the Missouri State Legisla- 
ture, a veteran member, wise in 
the ways of the Ozark hills people 
he represented, said to me: 

“Son, you’ll get a lot of letters. 
Better read ’em all. And especially 
the ones writ with a pencil on tab- 
let paper!” 

Through several terms as a state 
representative, I learned the wis- 
dom of that advice. The letters 
written on tablet paper, I discov- 


ered, came from farmers, house- 
wives, laborers—the people at the 
grass roots. Such folk don’t know 
much about political theory, per- 
haps, but they do know what they 
want, and in the simple, direct 
language that is their own they ex- 
press their opinions and make 
known their needs. Putting these 
letters together, along with state- 
ments made for or against specific 
bills, I got an accurate cross sec- 
tion of opinion in my district. 
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Now, as a freshman congress- 
man, I find the rule still holds. My 
state assembly district covered 
only a part of my home town of 
Springfield, Mo., and the county, 
while my congressional district in- 
cludes 11 counties. In the state 
legislature, we dealt with problems 
of education, roads, crime, social 
security, municipalities and other 
local matters. In Washington, the 
problems are national and interna- 
tional in scope. But the task is the 
same—to find out how each pro- 
posal will affect the individuals 
and families in the local commun- 
ities. For the sum total of those 
local communities is America. 

Americans in my part of the 
country write me and say: 

“T think you ought to know how 
I feel about this matter,” or “I 
want your help on this problem.” 
“TI voted for you, and now I need 
your advice.” “Please send me full 
information... .” 

Does a congressman read on and 
find out how a constituent feels 
about the matter, and what help 
and information he needs? I'll say 
he does! That is, if he expects to 
understand the tides and crosscur- 
rents of opinion at home, and if he 
expects to earn his salt as a repre- 
sentative of his people. 

I don’t mean that a congressman 
can read every word of every letter. 
One hundred letters a day are not 
unusual when a specific proposal 
affects a local area one way or an- 
other, or when a great national 
issue strikes full blast. 

The highly controversial subject 
of universal military training 
brought mountains of comment 
from the grass roots. During the 
hectic days after President Tru- 
man’s dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, some members re- 
ceived as many as 1,000 telegrams, 
letters and phone calls a day. It 
would be physically impossible for 
one person to read all of them, to 
say nothing of doing anything else. 
But some member of his office staff 
will read each message, and inform 
the congressman of its content and 
significance. 

I checked this matter with sev- 
eral veteran members of the House. 
The case of able and picturesque 
Robert L. Doughton of North Caro- 
lina, first elected in 1910, and now 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is typical. Doughton 
receives an average of from 200 to 
250 communications a day. 

“You bet I read my mail,” 
Doughton told me, with his genial 
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grin. “And I answer it, too. Maybe 
that’s one reason I’ve been around 
here so long!” 

Of course, the bulk of Dough- 
ton’s mail deals with taxation, 
while that of Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, deals with na- 
tional defense, and so on around 
the list of committee chairmen. 
Frances P. Bolton from Ohio has 
made a specialty of legislation in 
behalf of hospitals and health 
services. Her recent bill to provide 
federal funds for training nurses 
brings in about 60 letters daily 
from interested young women. 

James E. Van Zandt of Pennsy!l- 
vania, former commander-in-chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
at one time topped the list of con- 
gressmen in volume of mail, due to 
the heavy correspondence from his 
comrades in this organization. He 
still averages around 125 letters a 
day from veterans alone, who con- 
tact him from all parts of the 
world. One veteran in Geneva, 
Switzerland, recently asked him 
about out-patient facilities in that 
part of Europe. 

Contrast this state of affairs 
with the easy life of a congress- 
man half a century ago, when 
many members found time to an- 
swer in longhand the half dozen 
or so letters a day, borrowing com- 
mittee rooms for their office work! 

No man or woman on Capitol Hill 
would want fewer messages from 
constituents, but it would help if 
these simple rules were followed: 

Be explicit, with full names, ad- 
dresses, serial numbers of veterans 
or those in the armed services. 
State the exact nature of the prob- 
lem or request. It isn’t necessary to 
threaten the congressman with de- 
feat at the next election. And 
though it may sound inconsistent 
from a congressman—be brief! 

Why are the folks back home 
more vocal in their advice, requests 
and demands than ever before? 
Why do they keep such close check 
on their congressmen? There are 
three reasons: 


1. The people today are better 
informed on public questions than 
any previous generation. 

Fifty years ago, more than half 
the population depended on a 
weekly newspaper for their news. 
Today, they have daily newspapers, 
the radio and magazines to keep 
them abreast of the latest develop- 
ments at home and abroad. Many 
business and professional men and 
women attend civic clubs and 
organizations where they hear 
current problems discussed. 

“My constituents know more 
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about what’s going on than I do!” 
mourned one of my colleagues re- 
cently. “And why not? They’ve got 
time to read and listen to the radio 
—and I haven’t!” 


2. There’s the enormous expan- 
sion in the work of Congress. I did 
a little research along this line and 
was astonished to learn: 

At least half the legislation be- 
fore Congress today deals with sub- 
jects not even in existence four 
decades ago. 

Social Security, retirement 
benefits, air mail subsidies, fed- 
eral-aid highways, federal power 
projects, displaced persons, occu- 
pation costs and the United Na- 
tions, to list a few. It’s a far cry 
from the days of Andrew Jackson 
when the major interests of Con- 
gress were the sale of public lands 
and the fight over the Bank of the 
United States. 

Many veterans in the present 
Congress remember when the ses- 
Sions lasted only an average of 
nine months in the two-year term. 
Members spent the rest of the time 
at home, making speeches or at- 
tending to private business. Their 
mail dealt largely with free seeds, 
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In Jackson’s day congressmen could answer their daily 
letters in longhand. 


But that’s not the way it is today 


postal matters and bills for the re- 
lief of constituents. George B. 
Galloway, legislative research ex- 
pert in the Library of Congress, 
explains the heavier load this way: 
“The tremendous increase in the 
contacts a congressman must 
maintain with his constituents be- 
gan with World War I. A succes- 
sion of crises in our national life, 4 
severe depression, the recovery 
efforts, another world war and 
more crises, all imposed on Con- 
gress vast new responsibilities un- 
dreamed of in quieter days.” 


3. People have learned the value 
of teamwork in their communities, 
and when they want something 
done in Washington, they try out 
that teamwork on their congress- 
man. Both within geographical 
areas, and in the like-minded 
groups spread out over the whole 
country, citizens are working to- 
gether as never before. 

It’s the same in country or city. 
The most powerful organization in 
rural Missouri is the Missouri 
Farmers Association. A lot of 
people talked about governmental 
reform in my home state, but little 
came of it until the MFA appointed 
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a special committee to make a defi- 
nite study. The committee came to 
the legislature with the facts and 
recommendations, and things be- 
gan to happen—for the better. 

I would not contend that all 
groups are unselfish and public- 
spirited in their requests. Many 
exist only to get something from 
the Government by organized 
pressure. The point is that whether 
eood, bad or in between, organiza- 
tions interested in legislation send 
in the largest class of mail dumped 
on the congressman’s desk and 
their representatives form the 
largest number of personal visitors 
to his office. 

“Write or see your congress- 
man!” Any member among the 435 
on the Hill will tell you that slogan 
really caught on. 

That brings us to the question of 
legislative agents. “Lobbyist” has 
a Sinister sound. It should not 
have, for lobbying is legitimate 
business, useful both to the con- 
gressman and his constituents. 

I realize that there are many 
lobbyists in Washington, repre- 
senting all sorts of interests, but 
I'd like to debunk the idea that 

















members of Congress are in- 
fluenced easily by these gentry. As 
for pressurized stuff, after listen- 
ing to the oratory of the House a 
member grows immune to all high- 
octane talk, from colleagues or 
lobbyists alike. He learns to shun 
the mercenary, the phony, the 
pleader for a cause for which the 
lobbyist would not work unless he 
was well paid. 

“What’s the most effective lobby 
known to Congress?” I put this 
question to Tom Murray of Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, of 
which Iam a member. His answer 
was: 

“The constituents back home!” 

Representative Murray pointed 
out what every member, whatever 
his party or length of service, well 
understands: The citizens and 
voters within his home district 
have first call on his time and serv- 
ices. It would be a rare secretary, 
indeed, who was not told: “Answer 
the constituents’ letters first, and 
send me every constituent who 
enters the office.” 

I can assure you this is the 
normal functioning of our form of 
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government. Under our system of 
representation, each member has 
the primary duty to reflect the 
sentiments of the people in the 
communities of his district. 

The right to lobby lies deep in 
the Constitution, where the 
Founding Fathers made it clear 
that the right to petition the Gov- 
ernment must never be denied. The 
humblest citizen can be his own 
lobbyist. He can try to influence 
legislation by informing and 
pleading to his heart’s content. 
When he becomes one of a group 
organized to lobby, his agent must 
be registerea to give proper recog- 
nition to his activities. 

“The legitimate lobbyist per- 
forms an important function,” ex- 
plains Rep. Chet Holifield of Cali- 
fornia. “Every group in American 
life today faces big problems in 
their relationship to the federal 
Government. It’s easy to under- 
stand how this is true for veterans, 
pensioners, business and industry, 
professional men and women, labor 
unions and so on. Each group 
selects experts to organize facts 
and present them to Congress 
through reports, personal inter- 
views and hearings. No congress- 
man has the time to dig out such 
facts for himself. The group’s 
agent does it for him, and thereby 
does all Congress a favor.” 

A lot of fine organizations would 
get better results if they entered 
the field of legitimate lobbying. 
Particularly is that true of those 
that would like to reverse the trend 
that has swept our nation toward 
steadily advancing centralization 
of government in the hands of the 
executive, corresponding loss of 
responsibility in states and local 
units, astronomical rise in federal 
expenditures, mounting public 
debt and increasing confiscation 
of private property and resources 
through taxation. 

Suppose the taxpayers who foot 
the bills were organized down at 
the community level in each con- 
gressional district. Suppose their 
experts worked out a proposed 
budget, in advance of the official 
one, and laid it on the desks of the 
435 representatives and 96 sena- 
tors. Suppose their spokesman 
could say, “We represent the big- 
gest bloc of votes in your state and 
district. In fact, every person in 
your area is a taxpayer, and our 
organization speaks for them. Here 
are our recommendations for say- 
ing money and reducing taxes.” 

That would get action! For no 
congressman would yield to the 
pressure of lobbyists for minority 
groups seeking heavier expendi- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THOSE HAY BURNING 


THE big stables make the 
headlines, but a man with 
$200 or so can have fun on 


the little harness tracks 
30 


rae J. WALLEN, called “Ajay” by his 
friends, is a tanned, square-jawed, pipe-chewing 
man in his middle 40’s who operates a chicken farm 
in Monmouth County, N. J., not far from Fort Mon- 
mouth. Hard-working and businesslike, he trucks 
eggs from his 3,000 white Leghorns over a northern 
New Jersey route that includes Newark and the 
Oranges. Nobody would take him to be a fellow who 
hangs around a race track. 

But early any morning between March and 
November you'll find him patiently jogging a beau- 
tiful brown trotter named Miss Litedale, a three- 
year-old, around the Freehold Raceway track. Wal- 
len hopes that he and Miss Litedale can knock 
down some county fair track records this year. 

“Maybe next year she’ll be good enough, and I} 
be good enough, to go at a big track,” he says. 

Wallen is part of the tremendous ground swell 
that has been gathering behind harness horses ever 
since night racing, mobile starting gates and pari- 
mutuel betting pushed harness racing into the Big 
Money sports field. Once considered a slow-poke 
pastime, it has become America’s fastest growing 
sport. In a decade its annual purses have climbed 
from less than $1,000,000 to some $8,000,000, nearly 
all of it coming from flossy pari-mutuel tracks just 
outside some 50-odd cities, ranging from Washing- 
ton to Chicago and Santa Anita, Calif. The annual 
purse at Roosevelt Raceway at Westbury, L. I., alone 
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is more than $1,000,000, making it the money capital 
of harness racing today. 

This harness racing revival surpasses the “good 
old days.” It has brought with it a new phenome- 
non: amateur owner-drivers like Wallen, who have 
one or two horses. Much like the farmers who some 
50 years ago made trotting races a typical American 
scene, they are in it primarily for fun. From mid- 
July until late October, from Maine to California, 
thousands of these race-happy, horse-crazy Ameri- 
cans, wearing their colors, are crawling into pre- 
carious sulky seats and clucking their hay-burning 
hot rods into new records. 

Consequently, for the past four months, just as 
the sun begins to show itself and the night’s cool- 
ness can still be felt, the whitewashed stables at 
some 700 county fair sites across the country have 
been busy with horses and men. Clucking and 
sweet-talking, the men fuss with harness straps as 
they sidle their horses between sulky shafts, 
straighten their reins, settle themselves into the 
panlike seats above the bike wheels and start off at 
a walk for the half-mile track. At the track’s edge 
the driver stops, tucks the trailing ends of his reins 
under his bottom and clucks his horse into a slow 
trot. 

Soon the track is filled with horses, sulkies and 
men. Sometimes, keeping time with his horse’s 
hoofs, a driver sings. But mostly he solemnly studies 


Horse lovers are all ages. ““Ajay” Wallen, top, sells 
eggs for a living and works trotters for fun. Joan 


Marten, only 14, is a Freehold Raceway hopeful 
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how the hoofs hit the ground, whether the horse is 
slightly knock-kneed at high speed, the way he pulls 
on the bit. 

By the standards of the Big Money tracks these 
county fair racers are just amateurs with no- 
account horses. Their winning times—about 2:10— 
are almost five seconds behind the winning times 
at the plush tracks. The purses are small, seldom 
more than $400, which hardly can be compared with 
the $1,000 per race at Roosevelt Raceway and the 
$750 per race at Rosecroft, outside Washington. 

“Why, they’re still racing for blankets,” say the 
Startled big-time professional! drivers like bulky 
Frank Safford who averages $150,000 a year. 

Nevertheless, these amateur-infested tracks have 
more flavor of the old-time trotting races than the 
Big Money tracks ever will. Three factors have 
created this new owner-driver group: age and 
weight make no difference in sulky racing, the 
horses are cheap, and there are plenty of county fair 
tracks. 

One of America’s most famous drivers is 63-year- 
old Henry Thomas, who frequently finds himself 
racing against his 30-year-old son, Dick. A man’s 
weight, even when it tops 200 pounds, as in the case 
of Frank Safford, amounts to nearly zero for a mov- 
ing horse when properly balanced above the sulky’s 
wheels; to help reduce this weight, via the laws of 
physics, the racing sulky’s shafts are made so short 
that the driver often rides sitting on the end of the 
horse’s tail. But the clincher in bringing many men 
into this sport is the fact that a derelict but promis- 
ing trotter can be picked up for as little as $200. 

However, the big come-on for nearly everyone is 


Brass toe weights compe! bigger steps 


the fact that the owner actually can train and race 
his own horse. It is an irresistible idea for men in 
search of a hobby. Until recently anybody could 
get a driver’s license from the United States Trot- 
ting Association for $10. The complaints of profes- 
sional drivers that the tracks were being flooded 
with amateurs who hardly knew which end of the 
horse went first recently resulted in a new minor 
proviso: you must also present an owner’s state- 
ment that you drive his horses. 

In harness racing the “young” driver is about 35 
years old. The “old-timer” is in his 70’s. Lindy 
Frazier, an old-timer, bought Dr. Stanton for $400 
converted him from a trotter to a pacer after study- 
ing his leg action, and then won close to $150,000 
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in purses with him. Examples like this have encour. 
aged hundreds of older men, especially retired men 
who were raised on farms and around horses, to try 
their hands at the game. These amateurs get their 
biggest satisfaction out of taking a horse that hag 
been discarded by a big stable and retraining if 
to win. 

The older man is a tough competitor in harnegsg9 
racing because the sport requires more wisdom and* 
judgment than dash and daring. The horses run 
true to form. Consequently, the victor is often the ¥ 
man who has used more judgment than horse. This 
requires the patience of Job, a characteristic for 
which young men are not noted. It also takes time, 9 
lots of it. 

“Ajay” Wallen has the kind of patience that is 
needed. He bought his first trotter 11 years ago, not 4 
long after he, city-bred and engineer-trained, be- 
gan chicken farming. The reason: “Life is too short. 
You want to try everything. I saw the trotters in 
action and thought I’d like to try it.” 

His first horse, a mare named Jane Lite, “was a 
gift at $300.” The fact that he could supply hay 
from his farm “free—if you don’t count my time” 
made it inexpensive. The ban on racing prevailed 
at Freehold through the war. During that time 
Wallen began to accumulate the kind of know-how 
that harness racing requires, jogging his mare end- 
lessly around the Freehold track and listening to 
the solemn but offhand advice of older horsemen. 
This led him to have Jane Lite bred twice, giving 
him two fine young horses, Sir Liteup, a gelding, 
and Miss Litedale. 

Because Sir Liteup “hasn’t got all the stud out 
of him yet,” Wallen has concentrated on training 
Miss Litedale, sitting behind her every morning 
as she jogs and trots, slowly increasing her speed. 
The sulky used for these morning workouts, known 
as a “jog cart,” weighs slightly more than the 28- 
pound racing sulky, and has longer shafts. This per- 
mits Wallen to study, among other things, the way 
Miss Litedale puts down her feet and the amount 
of pressure needed on her mouth via the reins to 
“balance” her. 

This “balance” is difficult to achieve because it is 
affected by everything from the harnessing and 
shoeing to the driver’s hands. Both trotting and 
pacing are artificial gaits and all sorts of aid are 
often needed to keep the horse in the gait. The most 
obvious of these are the hobbles worn by pacers 
which guarantee that their legs, on alternate sides, 
will move forward together. 

Another aid is a simple cue stick, attached toa 
light collar on the neck to Keep the horse Trom 
tossing its head to one side, a habit that throws 
it off balance. Nearly all horses wear shadow 
rolls, huge pads of sheepskin, across their noses. 
These prevent them from seeing their moving 
shadows on the ground just ahead of them—which 
sometimes frightens them and causes them to 
“bpreak”—that is, go out of gait and start running. 

As in all horsemanship, the driver’s hands remain 
the most important factor. Horses need a strong, 
steady pressure. This does not steer so much as 
hold the head up and help balance it so that the 
horse is freer and smoother in its leg action. It is j 
not unusual for a driver to “hold up” a stumbling 
horse through tremendous pressure through the 
reins. 

Luckily, Wallen has none of these problems. He 
calls Miss Litedale “a perfect lady,” meaning that 
she has no bad habits or (Continued on page 80) 
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So You Want a Share 
In U.S. Industry 


By SAM SHULSKY 


[.- SOMEONE were to suggest that in 
buying a life insurance policy you were 
planning to beat the company in a get- 
rich-quick swindle, you would think it 
a tasteless bit of humor. No one but a 
potential suicide is thinking of beating 
the insurance company, and even he 
has to wait two years after he’s bought 
his policy if he wants anyone to collect. 

Beating the stock market, of course, 
carries with it no such macabre over- 
tones. It’s supposed to be a game. Per- 
haps that’s why millions of dollars 
every year are being put into stocks 
selling anywhere from 25 cents to a 
dollar or two—stocks that haven’t a 
chance in 1,000 of making good. 

Or why hundreds of thousands of 
small, uninformed speculators keep 
trading in and out of the stock market 
in the hope they’ll one day make a kill- 
ing. They may not realize it, but trad- 
ing costs being what they are, the small 
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in-and-out trader in stocks contin- 
ually is putting up even money on ten- 
to-one and even 25-to-one long shots. 
Buying 50 shares of a $20 stock, for ex- 
ample, he can make a fast $25, net, IF 
the stock jumps all the way to $21.50 
a Share. But he can lose $55 if he quits 
and sells when the stock sinks only to 
$19.87! In other words, he stands to lose 
twice as much on a th point dip as he 
can make on a 1% point rise. 

Playing the market is a fool’s game. 
It’s time the average investor with sur- 
plus funds got around to the idea that 
trying to beat the stock market is 
suicidal. 

By all the laws of averages, the stock 
market can and will beat you unless 
you follow an investment program de- 
signed to protect your money while it 
is working for you. 

In this respect the analogy between 
insurance and stock market invest- 
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ment is not so far-fetched as is 
commonly imagined. In this era of 
wide dollar fluctuations, the mar- 
ket remains the best medium for 
insuring the real value of your sav- 
ings by keeping you abreast of ris- 
ing prices as well as for insuring 
your share in the long-term growth 
of the national wealth. (A third 
truism, that average quality stocks 
today are affording a return three 
times the yield on savings accounts 
and more than twice that on gov- 
ernment bonds is a minor point in 
this argument, albeit one not to be 
wholly disregarded.) 

There is no perfect hedge against 
inflation. But stocks remain the 
best method we have for getting 
out of dollars and into things 
which go up in price as the value 
of the dollar goes down, because: 

1. They are easily purchased and 
as readily sold; 

2. Their price enjoys the wide 
base of national, and even interna- 
tional, demand; 
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How “Dollar Averaging” Works Out 9 


HERE’S what would have happened to a man who 
began to use this simple formula back in 1929 to SO 
invest his surplus funds in General Motors: 


3. Full data bearing on their 
value is available to all; 

4. They require no management 
ability on the part of the owner; 
(when you buy General Electric 
stock, you get the management as 
well as the assets.) 

5. They are just about the only 
medium in which $50 can com- 
mand the same quality of invest- 
ment as $50,000. (If you own one 
share of General Motors, or 1,000 
shares, the quality of your invest- 
ment is the same.) 

Through good and bad times the 
stock market has proven its ability 
to help offset rising prices. 

In 1929 prices were high. A bas- 
ket of 31 pounds of the foods most 
generally used cost an average of 
$3.68 that year. Assuming you had 
invested in one share each of the 
30 favorite issues which go to make 
up the most commonly accepted 
stock market index, your invest- 
ment that year would have ranged 
between a value of $198 and $381 
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SHARES TOTAL SHARES TOTAL ANNUAL ; 
YEAR ACQUIRED cost OWNED INVESTED DIVIDEND 4 
1929 % $480 8 $ 480 $ 28.80 if; 
1930 12 504 20 984 60.00 \\ » 
1931 14 518 34 1,502 102.00 
1932 37 518 71 2,020 88.75 A) 
1933 22 484 93 2,504 116.25 
1934 15 495 108 2,999 162.00 
1935 12 480 120 3,479 270.00 © 
1936 8 520 128 3,999 576.00 
1937 10 500 138 4,499 517.50 
1938 13 507 151 5,006 226.50 6) 
1939 ll 506 162 5,512 405.00 
1940 11 506 173 6,018 648.75 
1941 13 494 186 6,512 697.50 5 
1942 14 518 200 7,030 400.00 . 
1943 10 500 210 7,530 420.00 6) 
1944 9 528 219 8,058 657.00 
1945 7 490 226 8,548 678.00 aN 
1946 8 520 234 9,068 526.50 {@ 
1947 9 528 243 9,596 729.00 
1948 9 528 252 10,124 1,134.00 
1949 8 488 260 10,612 2,080.00 
1950 5 490 265 11,102 3,180.00 
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and the dividends you received 
would have totaled $12.75. 

Now, by 1933, as everyone recalls, 
stock market prices were consider. 
ably lower. Your 1929 investment 
would now be down to a range of 
$52 to $108 and your dividends 
$3.40. But the same food basket 
averaged only $1.80. 

In 1939 things were picking up, 
The food cost about $2.25 but your 
investment was back to $121-$156 
and your dividends up to $6.11. 
Then inflation really took hold. 
Food prices mounted steadily. By 
1946 the average price was $5.30 a 
basket, but your investment was 
now worth an average of $185 and 
yielding dividends of $7.50; in 1948 
food was up to $6.80 but dividend 
income had jumped to $11.50; in 
1950 the food basket cost an aver- 
age $6.30 but dividends continued 
right on up to $16.30. So far this 
year the ratio is holding about the 
same. 

In other words, if you were de- 
pending on dividends from stock 
to cover your food budget you 
would find that whether the mar- 
ket was high or low, your invest- 
ment was yielding you enough to 
keep in the race with the grocery 
bill. 

Even so, accepting the dangers 
of inflation and the suitability of 
common stocks as a possible hedge, 
the average man with surplus 
funds is still left with two problems 
uppermost in his mind: What to 
buy and when to buy. 

The first rarely is as important 
as the second, and never really as 
difficult to solve as the uninitiated 
make it out to be. 

Complete records, going back for 
years, are available on all securities 
listed on the exchanges. Every 
brokerage house of any size can 
provide a customer with details on 






















any industry in which he is inter- 
ested and on any specific company 
in that industry —its record of 
management, earnings, dividend 
payments, stability and growth. 

Also, there is no harm in copying 
the experts whose sole job it is to 
invest millions of dollars for in- 
yestment trusts, universities and 
foundations. Their holdings are an 
open book—made public four times 
and even more every year, together 
with what they have bought and 
sold. 

One need hardly apply for a 
license as an investment adviser to 
point out that if Gulf Oil, Du Pont, 
Texas Company, Westinghouse 
Electric, Kennecott Copper, Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, to name 
only a few, are owned by upward 
of 50 of these trusts, these secur- 
ities may be considered attractive 
for normal investment purposes. 
In no other field is the advice of 
experts so easily obtainable. 

And finally, for those who find it 
hard to make a decision between 
one company or industry and an- 
other there is always the mutual 
investment trust. In the past 25 
years these huge “baskets” have 
received the surplus savings of mil- 
lions of small investors and with 
these funds have, in turn, pur- 
chased the securities of hundreds 
of different companies. 

Today, a man with $1,000 in 
mutual fund shares really has an 
investment representing $3.15 in 
Montgomery Ward, $1.62 in the 
Santa Fe, 89 cents in Eastman 
Kodak, $2.79 in Du Pont, and so on, 
as well as, perhaps, $2.10 in govern- 
ment bonds and cash. Average re- 
turn on his investment over the 
years has been about five per cent 
annually. And investments of as 
little as $50 or $100 are welcomed 
by even the largest of these trusts. 


The question of when to buy, 
however, is a different matter. To 
pick Du Pont as a company with an 
important stake in the future is 
relatively easy. But to decide 
whether Du Pont stock is high or a 
bargain at 2:30 p.m. of any market 
day is another matter. 

As this is written the stock mar- 
ket is suffering its second interrup- 
tion in a 100-point advance that 
got under way in the summer of 
1949 and carried it to heights un- 
touched since 1930. Despite this 
current setback, the market re- 
mains high by historical standards. 
Savers who for years have watched 
the purchasing power of their bank 
accounts nibbled away by inflation 
now are convinced they need a 
hedge. But the questions which 
will not down are: But isn’t the 
market high now? And is this the 
time to buy stocks? 

Without advance knowledge of 
whether this market is going to 
plunge to below 1932’s low, or soar 
past 1929’s high, the answer to both 
questions is simply: yes. 

The market is high. This is the 
time to buy stocks. 

Any day’s a good day to buy a 
good stock—IF your buying is 
based on a systematic formula de- 
signed not to beat the market, but 
to help you remove the “hazard of 
emotion” which tends to warp 
one’s judgment. 

There are scores of these form- 
ulas available for guidance in stock 
market investment. Practically all 
of them are geared to combat over- 
optimism in rising markets and 
overpessimism during declines. 
They waste no time trying to pre- 
dict price fluctuations but, instead, 
seek to use these fluctuations to 
the investor’s advantage. 

These formulas run from the 
simple to the complex, but they can 








be varied to suit the need of almost 
any investor. Some can be em- 
ployed by those who are starting 
from scratch, using surplus, in- 
vestable funds of only $200 to $300 
a year, or even less, and with 
neither time nor disposition to 
study the market. Others are better 
adapted to the management of 
substantial funds already in exist- 
ence. 

For the man who is embarking 
on stock ownership, or has become 
dissatisfied with his hit-and-miss 
purchases of the past, “dollar 
averaging” is perhaps the simplest 
formula for investing surplus 
funds. It provides that. once you 
have decided what company’s 
stock you are going to buy, you in- 
vest a fixed amount at specific in- 
tervals, regardless of the price per 
share and without thought of 
whether the market is high or low. 
When you have acquired as much 
stock as you think you ought to 
have in one company, you switch to 
another. Let’s say you have $500 a 
year to invest. 

In 1929, when prices were high, 
you would have acquired only eight 
shares of General Motors for $480 
(assuming you paid the median 
price for the year). But the next 
year, when prices were beginning 
to slide into the depression you 
could have got 12 shares for $504. 
In 1931 things were worse. Nobody 
—it seemed—was interested in 
making a killing in the market and 
stocks were going begging. But if 
you had stuck to your program you 
would have got 14 shares for $518 
and the next year—1932—tthe bot- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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When the plant opened 1,500 job seekers were expected. More than 8,000 turned up 


O: A blustery Tuesday morning 
last March—three months ahead 
of an originally optimistic sched- 
ule—the first production mode! of 
the Army’s newest tank, the 
T41-El “Walker Bulldog,” lum- 
bered off a sketchy assembly line 
at a huge tank plant in Cleveland. 
This was not a pilot model but a 
fighting vehicle. Army and plant 
officials were on hand to invest the 
occasion with suitable official dig- 
nity. 

The fact that the tank appeared 
well ahead of schedule was only 
one of three substantial values in- 
herent in the event. The other two: 

The T41-El, a light, fast, hard- 
hitting war machine, is the first 
and only major piece of new ord- 


‘ nance produced by the Defense De- 


partment since World War II. 
(There have been modifications 
and improvements in aircraft, for 
example.) 

And production of the tank 
represents private industry’s first 
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full cut at the rearmament ball, 
Starting from scratch. 

Significantly, it did not involve 
“conversion” in the sense that pro- 
cess was known in World War II. 
The huge plant is operated by the 
Cadillac automobile organization. 
The latter continued to function 
full throttle at Detroit. 

Simultaneously, through the de- 
tachment and reassignment of key 
personnel, the sprawling govern- 
ment “dormant estate” plant at 
Cleveland was activated. Once it 
was tooled up and staffed, ready- 
for-combat vehicles emerged in 
considerably less time than they 
ever did in response to the greater 
urgencies of the last war. Perhaps 
doubly significant is the fact that 
Cadillac has established a tank- 
producing enterprise designed to 
function on a competitive basis for 
the next 20 years. 

Information, notably revealing 
in the shape of things to come, is 
to be derived from examination of 
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the Cadillac performance record. 

The raw requirements of tank 
production are primarily three: An 
organization, a plant and machine 
tools. In the initial phases of the 
production program the Army 
Ordnance Department screened 


more than 100 organizations na- 


tionally, and found among them 16 
suitable for tank production on re- 
liable schedules and in desired 
quantities. The Army describes 
this part of its program as “aggres- 
sive mobilization planning.” The 
final award of a $500,000,000 con- 
tract to Cadillac was a consequence 
of both close-up and long-range 
planning. 

During World War II, Cadillac 
produced the M-24, which was the 
parent vehicle from which were 
developed a whole family of 
howitzers, tanks, tank recovery 
vehicles, and personnel carriers. 
The “Walker Bulldog” is a new 
vehicle of this same weight family 
designed by Ordnance engineers 
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The T41-E1 represents private industry’s initial cut at the rearmament ball, starting from scratch 


since 1945. Cadillac’s familiarity 
with the engineering problems 
peculiar to this family of vehicles 
dictated the assignment which re- 
sulted in the first T41-E1. 

Once the Defense Department 
had let the contract—and one in- 
volving production of a twin 40 
mm antiaircraft vehicle—it was up 
to Cadillac and General Motors to 
carry on. In the subsequent search 
for space, plants were inspected at 
East St. Louis, Ill., in New Jersey, 
and elsewhere. The search ended 


in Cleveland because of one domi- 
nant fact. It was handy to suppliers. 


Initial studies envisioned the 
need of between 2,400 and 3,000 
Suppliers. When the first tank 
rolled off the line, however, it 
represented a shade less than 2,000 
suppliers through the prime con- 
tractor. Of this total, 1,600 are 
small businesses with fewer than 
500 employes each. Fifty-six per 
cent are in the greater Cleveland 
area; 10.5 per cent elsewhere in the 


THE production story behind the first 


and only major piece of new ordnance 


produced since the second world war 


state; 33.5 per cent are scattered in 
more than 20 states—California, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Michigan, Texas, 
Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, 
Florida, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, New York, Maryland, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

In terms of immediate produc- 
tion, Cadillac’s suppliers have 
made possible the achievement of 
a record—fabrication of a tank in 
a shade less than seven months, as 
against 12, which was the average 
comparable performance in World 
War II days. Even so, the Ordnance 
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Department remains optimistic for 
its plans to compartment the coun- 
try industrially, as far as possible, 
into five self-sustaining areas, 
each designed to carry on inde- 
pendently in the event of loss of 
any or all of the others. 

Such a program, if achievable, 
would close up the Cadillac sup- 
plier pattern considerably and im- 
part additional stability, economy 
and efficiency to the armament- 
production program as well as 
promise a higher degree of pro- 
duction integrity. 

The Cadillac management took 
over the Cleveland plant Aug. 15, 
1950. At that time it was serving 
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as Schlegel Air Force Base and Air 
Force personnel were living, cook- 
ing, eating, sleeping, working and 
playing in odd areas and corners of 
the sprawling installation. 

Part of the plant also had been 
leased by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to National 
Terminals, and some of the build- 
ings were piled high with beans, 
typewriters, mattresses and other 
oddments of food and civilian 
equipment. 

The plant itself, comprising a 
manufacturing building, an ad- 
ministrative building, and two 
hangars, was built during World 
War II as a bomber plant. The total 
roofed-over space is 2,065,606 
square feet, of which 1,258,218 con- 
stitute the main manufacturing 
facility—the largest roofed-over, 
one-floor spread reportedly in 
existence. 

“The whole thing,” recalls As- 
sistant General Superintendent H. 
G. Warner, “was rapidly falling 
into obsolescence. Physical main- 
tenance had been at a minimum; 
the roof leaked—it was a mess!” 

This situation was corrected, 
however, and in record time. The 
Air Force evacuated the premises 
and the beans and mattresses van- 
ished. Roof and floors were re- 
paired, and some new basic equip- 
ment was installed. 

This included a 24-inch water 
main, which was run two miles to 
provide adequate water supply; a 
secondary power substation boost- 





ing original capacity by about 40 
per cent; a huge step up of the air 
compressor capacity; a 600-line 
dial telephone system replacing 
the 30-trunk installation initially 
in operation; erection of 8,000 feet 
of security fencing; and installa- 
tion of a new waste disposal sys- 
tem. 

Concurrently with this work of 
rehabilitation, a 1.2-mile test track 
was constructed within the plant 
enclosure and, at a distance of 
about 25 miles—on Route 303 be- 
tween West Richfield and Hinckley 
—proving grounds for tanks were 
laid out providing a man-made 
lake and miles of severe cross- 
country terrain replete with 
grades, switchbacks, deep ravines, 
dense underbrush and a rough 
straightaway. 

As has happened with other and 
less complex enterprises, disaster 
threatened Cadillac’s Cleveland 
operation unexpectedly, and at the 
moment when hard-working ad- 
ministrators and engineers were 
congratulating themselves on 
mastering all major crises, and 
looking forward to smooth sailing 
ahead. The picture behind was one 
from which any large industrial 
organization might have drawn 
satisfaction: Rehabilitation of the 
huge plant had been assigned by 
Cadillac to the Duffy Construction 
Corporation of Cleveland and 
others. 

Almost foot by foot, as renovated 
space became available, the Cadil- 


A critical shortage of welders capable of working on the new tank 


necessitated the establishment of plant technical training programs 
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lac staffs took over. Typewriters, 
desks, filing cabinets and similar 
equipment arrived and were set up 
in an endless chain on almost an 
hourly schedule, and frequently 
had to be moved a half a dozen 
times before achieving a perma- 
nent location. 

The Dearborn Machinery Movers 
of Dearborn, Mich., specialists in 
machine installation, had 1,000 of 
their own workmen in the plant 
simultaneously with the Duffy 
crews, swinging 40- and 50-ton 
machine tools two stories high 
with special lifting equipment. In 
the middle of this confusion the 
Cadillac workers, crawling over 
each other at times and at others 
chasing files or memoranda from 
one end of the huge plant to the 
other, managed to keep the job 
moving. 

As machine tools were installed 
and hooked up to power, workmen 
stepped up and put them into pro- 
duction. And then came Friday, 
Nov. 25. ... 

In the early afternoon about 
2,000 workers completed their shift 
and started for Cleveland, 14 miles 
away, through snow flurries. When 
the 87 maintenance engineers and 
plant police took over on the 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m. shift, it was to be the 
longest any of them ever worked, 
because it lasted until the follow- 
ing Tuesday—four daysand nights! 

The snowstorm which started 
that afternoon proved the worst 
Cleveland had known in 30 years. 
Transit facilities died; highway 
traffic was smothered into frozen 
immobility; the 87 tank-plant 
workers were as effectively isolated 
as if they had been at Little 
America. Dwindling oil supplies 
made it necessary for plant engi- 
neers to cut heating to a minimum 
and despite 100 or so space heaters, 
the plant soon grew bitterly cold. 

Representing authority, the 
plant police broke into the cafe- 
teria refrigerators, where they 
found 36 dozen eggs and other odd 
items of food. Three former Navy 
cooks turned up among the 
marooned workmen, and exercised 
their talents on the raw material 
at hand. 

When this provided substance 
but little variety, one worker had 
the bright idea of calling his 
grandmother for a recipe which 
would fit available ingredients. The 
scheme worked, but not without 
the culinary version of a bucket 
brigade: There were no telephones 
in the kitchen. Granny would give 
instructions over the wire; 4 
runner would pass them on to the 
cooks, who would carry out in- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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OFF-THE-JOB INSURANCE: 
Boon or Menace? 


By ROBERT W. MARKS 


FOUR states now have disability benefit bills. Their 
experiences yield some clues as to cost and effect 





A NEW kind of social insurance, off-the-job dis- 
ability insurance, is now looming as an issue to the 
business man and taxpayer. It already has been 
written into law in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey and New York. Disability benefit bills are 
pending in ten other states—and many business 
authorities think this is just the beginning. 

These states are: Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, West 
Virginia, New Mexico and Ohio. 

Perhaps a straw in the wind is the fact that three 
states considering disability insurance legislation 
voted no within the past 
12 months. The State of 
Washington Legislature 
passed a law (subject to 
popular ratification) 
similar to California’s in 
1950, only to have it de- 
feated by referendum in 
November of the same 
year. 

Of two bills pending in 
West Virginia, one provid- 
ing for competing state 
fund and private insur- 

Three states voted no ance, the other for all pri- 

vate insurance, the former 
was defeated in February of this year. A bill pend- 
ing in Wisconsin was “indefinitely postponed.” 

Disability benefit legislation—both existing and 
pending—is compulsory insurance to compensate 
employes over a given period for injuries or illnesses 
that may occur off-the-job, no matter what the 
cause. Disability insurance is not a substitute for 
ordinary Workmen’s Compensation. In some cases 
disability benefits may be paid in addition to Work- 
men’s Compensation payments. 

What the new programs will cost, and what effect 
they will have on the general business picture, is 
Still undetermined. But some hint of the general 
Over-all effect can be gained from the four states 
that have adopted this form of insurance. 
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During its first operating year, Rhode Island’s 
state monopoly insurance fund, affecting about 
231,000 workers (or approximately 30 per cent of the 
state’s population), received $4,624,000 in tax 
money—and disbursed in benefits the entire 
amount plus an additional $500,000 borrowed from 
the state’s treasury. In its initial three-year period, 
it ran up a deficit of approximately $1,500,000. Fig- 
ures are not yet available for the New York plan, 
which only began payments in July, 1950, and which 
splits costs between workers and employers in regu- 
lar commercial insurance policies. Estimates indi- 
cate, however, that premiums to cover the required 
insurance for the 6,000,000 workers (and 175,000 
employers) in the state will be between $80,000,000 
and $100,000,000 a year. 

The idea of off-the-job sickness and disability 
insurance is not new. Australia, New Zealand and 
most European countries enacted disability bene- 
fits legislation long before World War I. The United 
States was a late-comer in this field of social 
legislation. 

In 1942, as the aftermath of an unusual case in 
which a woman fell and fractured her leg ten 
minutes after applying for unemployment insur- 
ance, the “Cash Sickness Compensation Act” was 
passed by the Rhode Island Legislature in record 
time. As a bill providing for disability insurance 
through a monopolistic state agency, it was intro- 
duced in the Democratic 
House of Representatives, 
passed by the Republican 
Senate, and signed by 
Gov. J. Howard McGrath 
—all within a space of two 
months. 

In 1946, California in- 
stituted disability insur- 
ance legislation, but made 
a clear break with the 
tradition of state 
monopoly by stipulating a 
Deficit in Rhode Island so-called “‘contracting 
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out” provision. This permitted competition between 
a state-fund plan and privately contracted insur- 
ance through regular insurance channels. The 
state-administered insurance was an automatic re- 
quirement unless private coverage was arranged for 
by the employer, or by the employes with the em- 
ployer’s approval. 

Under both the Rhode Island and California 
plans, the employe carries the full cost of the insur- 
ance: one per cent of the 
first $3,000 of annual 
wages. 

Compulsory benefits, in 
both cases, are a mini- 
mum of $10 and a maxi- 
mum of $25 per week for 
the period of disability— 
with 26 weeks as the 
maximum period over 
which benefits are to be 
paid in any single year. 
California allows an addi- 

Premiumfor sickness tional $8 per day (for up 

to 12 days) where hos- 
pitalization is required. The Rhode Island law in- 
cludes maternity benefits. 

In 1949 New Jersey put a plan into operation 
which was for the most part similar to California’s, 
with the exception that the costs were divided be- 
tween employer and employe—the employer paying 
one fourth of one per cent of the first $3,000 of 
annual wages, and the employe the remaining three 
fourths of one per cent (where the state plan was 
selected). The employer pays an equivalent per- 
centage, if necessary, should an alternate private 
insurance plan be selected. 

The fourth and last state to date to adopt dis- 
ability benefit insurance was New York. Its plan 
differs from all of its predecessors in that it is pri- 
vately administered through commercial insurance 
channels and in no way competes with private 
enterprise. 

“Here in New York State,” said Miss Mary H. 
Donlon, chairman of the New York Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and guiding spirit of the new 
legislation, ‘“workmen’s insurance is provided 
through private insurance. ... It has been the 
genius of the American people that we can regulate 
where regulation seems advisable, without destroy- 
ing or socializing what we regulate. New York has 
given encouragement to those who hold that the 
political skills to regulate without socializing are 
still available.” 

The New York law was drafted by representatives 
of private insurance companies, labor unions, and 
the Workman’s Compensation Board, acting to- 
gether. It was designed to provide the protection 
without setting the state 
in competition with pri- 
vate business. Employers 
and employes share in the 
costs of the program and 
in administration of the 
law. 

Wide latitude is given 
management and labor to 
work out mutually accep- 
table programs. A system 
of program credits has 
been set up resembling 
the one used in an aver- 
age college where a given 
New York plandifferent number of points are re- 
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quired for graduation, although they can be earned 
in a variety of ways. 

Employers may subscribe for insurance with any 
of several private insurance carriers. Toward the 
cost of this the employe pays one half of one per 
cent of the first $60 of each week’s wages, that is, 39 
cents or less. The remainder is paid by the employer, 
Compulsory weekly benefits based on one half of 
the worker’s weekly wage are at least $10 and qa 
maximum of $26 for a period not to exceed 13 weeks, 
If hospitalization or any other private plans are 
included in the program, adjustments are made in 
the over-all requirements. 

In general, the New York plan has had a favorable 
reception from industry. “The new law offers no- 
body a handout,” is the opinion of Thomas Jefferson 
Miley, executive vice president of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, “nor does it 
cost the taxpayers of the state a single cent. It is 
the first significant piece of legislation to break the 
long chain of tax-supported social programs begun 
back in the ’thirties.” 

Nevertheless, full endorsement of disability in- 
surance in New York, as in Rhode Island, California 
and New Jersey, has not been forthcoming from 
either labor or management circles. Many labor and 
progressive groups hold that the present legislation 
does not go far enough; some management groups 
hold that it goes too far. 

The New York law is “costly, inadequate, dis- 
criminatory and confusing,” according to Lazaar 
Henkin, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Leg- 
islation of the National 
Lawyers Guild, who ac- 
tively opposed the legisla- 
tion. A state fund could 
administer the insurance 
at a considerably lower 
cost, he maintained, and 
without confusion or un- 
fairness. “The present law 
is an administrative mon- 
strosity. Instead of a 
The lame-back session single statewide system, 

we have as many systems 
as there are insurance carriers, self-insurers, collec- 
tive bargaining plans, private plans, and what 
nots.” 

A spokesman for the other camp is A. D. Marshall, 
assistant secretary of General Electric Company. 
Marshall is opposed to all types of state legislated 
disability insurance. “The real need,” he holds, “‘is 
not protection against the costs of short-term ill- 
nesses, which may well be classified as part of the 
normal running expenses of any individual or 
family, but rather the long-term catastrophic ill- 
nesses which can wreck an entire lifetime. Needs of 
this nature should be met through a voluntary 
approach and not be made effective on a compulsory 
basis through legislation.” 

A middle view is taken by sober labor relations 
officials. Commenting on Marshall’s statement, an 
executive on the New York Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Board said, “What is most important is to de- 
velop efficient, realistic labor-management rela- 
tions in industry. We have to deal with things as 
they are—not as they should be. And the plain fact 
is that, before disability insurance legislation was 
passed, a tragically large percentage of ill or dis- 
abled workers found themselves in a helpless posi- 
tion. They weighted down the relief rolls. Hardships 
were forced on their (Continued on page 68) 
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icars you have heard of the 
hypochondriac who ran into a 
friend one morning on his way to 
work. “How are you?” said the 
friend. “Worried to death,” said 
the hypochondriac apprehensively. 

“Why, what’s wrong now?” 
asked the enduring friend. 

“That’s what worries me,” was 
the reply. “I haven’t felt so good 
in years.” 

We all know the type. They al- 
ways seem to be having trouble in 
one place or another—their stom- 
ach, kidneys, eyes, bowels, joints, 
nerves, liver or their head. They 
don’t mind telling you they are sick 
men. They collect ailments and 
doctors to match. 

No one can say how many, but 


” 





ee 


close observation of ourselves and 
our acquaintances reveals that 
countless outwardly strong, cheer- 
ful individuals live in dread of one 
ill or another. They rarely discuss 
such matters with their close 
friends, except perhaps jokingly, 
but sometimes they will tell a 
stranger about them. 

One time in a dining car I sat 
down by a man who appeared to be 
a pro football player or maybe a 
wrestler. He was a salesman, how- 
ever, and soon was telling me how 
he’d wake up in the night, tense, 
sweating, his heart pounding. He 
feared a bad heart, but his doctor 
hadn’t found anything wrong. 

When you come home from the 
day’s work a little whipped and un- 
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BS’ DO YOU LIVE 
IN SILENT FEAR? 


By GREER WILLIAMS 


certain of your future, bed may be 
less of a sweet dreamland than a 
lonely place where you let your 
guard down. There was the case of 
a friend of mine, an executive of 
much daring and conflicting re- 
sponsibilities, who a few years ago 
developed a fear that he would 
choke to death some night from a 
minor throat ailment. 

His fear showed itself to others 
only in his frequent, flippant re- 
mark, “Before I die, I want to—” 
Once, in the middle of the night, 
he got up and wrote his will. Yet 
he is still one of the liveliest, most 
interesting persons I know. 

The number of men is surprising 
who say they won’t travel by air 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NATION'S BUSINESS SHORT STORY OF THE MONTH 


One of the 


BUYS 





By ROBERT ZACKS 


L. WAS the ten-minute rest period 
at three o’clock and the rows of 
desks in the clerical section of 
Andrews and Company were de- 
serted, except for the one belong- 
ing to Mr. Briggs. A _ slightly 
rotund, middle-aged man, Mr. 
Briggs sat slumped in his swivel 
chair, wistfully staring at the con- 
genial group of office workers 
chatting around the water cooler. 

There was a look of quiet, des- 
perate yearning on his face, and of 
helplessness, too. Through no 
fault of his own, Mr. Briggs was in 
a fair way to lose his job, and it 
was a nice, comparatively new job 
that he was anxious to keep. 
Thinking along these lines caused 
him to look worriedly toward the 
holy inner sanctum of Mr. An- 
drews’ office. He stiffened. 

Mr. Andrews, small, bald and 
tough, was watching the tableau 
silently from the door of his office. 
Sweat came out on Mr. Briggs’ 
forehead as Mr. Andrews crooked a 
commanding finger toward him 
and vanished into his office. 

Slowly Mr. Briggs followed him 
inside. 

“Close the door, Briggs,” said Mr. 
Andrews as he settled himself be- 
hind his imposing desk. As the 
door swung shut, Mr. Andrews 
nodded him into a chair. 
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“Cigar?” offered Mr. Andrews, 
flipping a box open and taking one 
himself. 

“No thank you, sir,” said Mr. 
Briggs. “I don’t smoke.” 

It was the wrong thing to say 
and he winced as Mr. Andrews lit 
the cigar and stared thoughtfully 
at him. 

“How’re you’ getting along, 
Briggs? Like it here?” asked Mr. 
Andrews in a somber voice. Briggs 
nodded wordlessly, gulping. “How 
long you been with us now? Al- 
most a year, isn’t it?” continued 
Mr. Andrews, emitting huge puffs 
of angry blue smoke. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Andrews held the cigar in his 
right hand and pointed it at Briggs. 
“What the devil,” he said, “hap- 
pened with that Holloway deal?” 

Briggs opened his mouth to an- 
swer and Mr. Andrews kept talk- 
ing. “Now don’t tell me that you 
can’t get them all. This one looked 
good. Our textbook is a fine job,a 
a. .s" 

“Tt is indeed,” cut in Mr. Briggs 
unhappily. “I... .” 

“T figured when I brought you to 
this firm,” continued Andrews, 
“that giving a college professor 
this job was smart thinking on my 
part. Now I’m not so sure. Oh, 
you’ve been earning fair money, 
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sure. But any salesman on our staff 
is doing better. I’ve had patience 
because the jump from teaching to 
selling takes some adjustment. But 
this Holloway fiasco is something 
that needs explaining, doesn’t it?” 

This last was shot at Mr. Briggs 
with explosive force. His face was 
flushed. “I suppose so.” 

“Well, go ahead,” prodded Mr. 
Andrews, “explain. I turned Hollo- 
way over to you because I wanted 
him to be impressed. It was in the 
bag. You messed it up somehow. 
What happened?” 

Mr. Briggs cleared his throat, 
wincing as he remembered. In a 
low voice he told Mr. Andrews 
about it. 





Taey’p been at dinner in a 
restaurant. 

Mr. Briggs had listened with un- 
easiness and astonishment as Hol- 
loway launched into a discussion 
of baseball. Holloway had quoted 
statistics, batting averages, no-hit 7 
games until Mr. Briggs’ head had — 
whirled. 

Slowly Holloway had become 
aware that Mr. Briggs wasn’t con- 
tributing to the discussion, just 
nodding anxiously once in a while. 
And Mr. Briggs had realized that, 
as a man who knew nothing of 
sports and cared even less, he was 
in a difficult position with a base- 
ball fan. 

“That Dick Sisler of the Phils,” 
said Holloway. “The way he won 
the pennant for them last year 
with that homer in the very last 
game. 

“Lord, there’s drama for you.” 
He paused for breath and stared 
at Briggs a little doubtfully. 

Hurriedly Mr. Briggs searched 7 
his scholarly and retentive mind 
for some name in baseball he’d 
heard of or seen. 

“Well,” said Mr. Briggs, “person- 
ally I like Frank Shields.” 

“Shields?” said Holloway, star- 
ing. 

“The ... pitcher,” said Briggs @ 
nervously. “I hear they may switch ¥ 
him to...er... another position.” ¥ 

“Frank Shields,” retorted Hollo- 
way, “is a tennis player.” 

“This ... this is another Frank 
Shields,” stuttered Mr. Briggs. 

“What team?” demanded Hollo- 7 
way. “Thought I knew all the 7 
players.” 

“The... the Chicago Bears,” said © 
Mr. Briggs. Mr. Holloway had 















There was a savage jerking of | 
the pole in Mr. Briggs’ hand ..« 7 


it bent and seesawed wildly 
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looked at him with an odd expres- 
sion on his face. 

“The Chicago Bears,” he said 
quietly, ‘play football, the last I 
heard.” 


Now, hearing the story, Mr. 
Andrews uttered a small moan. 
“Holloway used to pitch on his col- 
lege team,” he said clutching his 
head. “He’s a real baseball fan.” 

There was a long moment of 
anguished silence. 

“Briggs,” brooded Mr. Andrews, 
“T’ve begun to notice you don’t mix 
much with the staff. You seem like 
a nice fellow, and we’ve got a nice 
bunch of men working here. Don’t 
you like them? Is that it?” 

Mr. Andrews was hot on the trail 
of the trouble and Briggs had the 
feeling of a man sliding helplessly 
down an icy incline. Desperately 
trying to shield himself Mr. Briggs 
could only reply, “I like them a lot, 
sir. It’s just that I’m a little wor- 
ried about my... well... my wife 
Lucy. She’s been ill off and on all 
during the winter and she’s been 
looking forward to my vacation. 
It’s next week you know and... .” 

“Vacation, eh?” Mr. Andrews 
said frowning. 

A chill skipped down Mr. Briggs’ 
spine. He had an odd feeling that 
the fact of a vacation had given Mr. 
Andrews pause, that otherwise he 
would be getting some very bad 
news. 

Mr. Andrews looked both an- 
noyed and uncomfortable. With a 
visible effort he smoothed his face 
into a look of patience and fore- 
bearing. “Well, maybe that’s what 
you need,” he growled. 

He paused, thoughtfully. 


“Where are you planning to go?” 

“Miami,” said Mr. Briggs. Mr. 
Andrews’ face lit up. 

“Damn good fishing there,” said 
Mr. Andrews. “Going to try for 
marlin?” His voice was eager. Mr. 
Briggs opened his mouth to tell Mr. 
Andrews he’d never gone fishing in 
his life but the phone rang and Mr. 
Andrews soon was deep in an emer- 
gency warehousing problem. 
Briggs was glad to escape. 

Lucy, Mr. Briggs’ wife, was a 
sweet woman with large brown 
eyes. She was a true companion 
and as such knew immediately how 
troubled her husband was when he 
came home. After a hot meal she 
waited for him to tell her every- 
thing. He was reluctant, however, 
to spoil their vacation. 

“What’s wrong, Charles?” she 
finally asked. 

He opened his mouth to tell her. 
To tell her, “Lucy, I’m a kind of 
caricature in this business world. 
An odd type. I don’t belong. The 
brutality of boxing irritates me. 
Gambling on horses seems foolish 
to me and anyway we can’t afford 
it. I’m not getting along, Lucy. I 
may be fired. You see, I can’t talk 
to these people. I don’t mix. I... .” 

But he knew she would try to 
buck him up and the thought that 
she had to shamed him. She’d say, 
“Pretend an interest. In baseball, 
ee. cs 

But it would be impossible to ex- 
plain you couldn’t pretend such 
things. Those men he worked with, 
sold to, were fans. You couldn't 
fool them. And Lucy would become 
frightened. What would become of 
them? He’d left his teacher’s job 
because of the low salary. He 





shuddered at the thought of re. 
turning to the university. Lucy wag 
staring at him. 

“Nothing is wrong, Lucy. I’ve 
just been thinking about going 
fishing while we’re in Florida. ft 
might impress Mr. Andrews.” 

“Fishing?” said Lucy, in delight, 
“Really?” 

Mr. Briggs nodded. 
shudder shook him. 

A week later, after depositing q 
surprisingly agreeable Lucy at qa 
hairdressers, Mr. Briggs nervously 
walked through Florida sunshine 
toward the MacArthur Causeway. 
Soon he was walking on wooden 
planks past the $60-a-day boats 
until he came to the Skipjack, a 
large boat with a sign announcing 
reef fishing at $3 per person. A man 
with a fine tan was cleaning gq 
mackerel. He smiled at Mr. Briggs. 

“How far out do you go?” asked 
Mr. Briggs, nervously. 

“A few miles,” said the man. The 
man reached out to help Mr. Briggs 
into the boat. As soon as Mr. Briggs 
was in, a sickening vertigo seized 
him. The imperceptible sway of 
the boat was enough to nauseate 
him. He clutched a chair and 
closed his eyes, turning a pale 
green. 

He staggered to the rail. With- 
out a word the man helped him 
back onto the dock. After a few 
deep gulps of air Mr. Briggs turned 
a Shamed look on the man. 

“I guess I’d better forget the 
idea. I’d just get seasick,” he said. 

The man looked amused and 
sympathetic. “Why don’t you fish 
off the causeway?” he asked. 

“Do they catch anything?” asked 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Holloway, like everybody else who had 


heard the story, broke into laughter 
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VIBRATOR MEN, who smooth out 
the concrete, know to the split 


second when it is time to get out 


Danger, excitement and plain hard work are daily companions of ... 


The MEN Who Build the Dam 


By BOOTON HERNDON 


te BIGGEST things that man builds today are 
those mammoth concrete structures that cause 
flood-swollen rivers to back up and form quiet lakes. 
Dam building is so big, so complex, encompassing 
so many different operations, that it’s over the head 
of even many experienced construction men. 

Take Bull Shoals dam, the flood-control hydro- 
electric project on the White River in Arkansas. 
It’s not the biggest concrete dam in the world— 
there are four or five bigger—but still, if you were 
a giant playing with blocks the size of the Wash- 
ington Monument, you’d have to lay four of them 
end to end to get started on Bull Shoals. The dam 
contains 2,100,000 cubic yards of concrete, and cost 
$78,000,000. 

Nine contracting companies got together to form 
Ozark Dam Constructors. Harvey Slocum, the man 
who built Grand Coulee, in Washington, and rated 
the top man in the field, was hired as general super- 
intendent 

Before he even thought of the dam, however, 
Slocum had to build a railroad, a road net, and a 
highway bridge. Hewitt-Robins, Inc., built a seven- 
mile long belt conveyer to haul rock. An ice plant to 
cool the rock, a switchboard, a 200-foot steel trestle 
a half-mile long—any of these operations a big 
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project in itself—became minor ones in the con- 
struction of Bull Shoals. 

However, when any work is reduced to the lowest 
common denominator, it is the man on the job who 
is most important in the over-all picture. One man, 
working with others as a team, is responsible for 
construction of such giant projects as the earlier 
mentioned Grand Coulee and now the Bull Shoals 
dam. Four eight-man teams, each headed by a 
foreman, stand out in the building of these 
structures. 

To show how such a team operates we have chosen 
one headed by Robert Oels, a 22-year-old Arkansas 
farmer’s son. This team is one of four engaged in 
dumping and spreading the concrete as the dam 
rises foot by foot. 

To learn how a concrete crew goes about its job, 
we start at a shack far below the dam, where a 
safety helmet is slapped on our head. We climb a 
twisting road to the trestle, walk a quarter-mile, 
halfway across the dam, and then take a gang- 
plank-like runway to a curving ladder on the bulg- 
ing downstream side. We’re now on the top of the 
dam. 

The dam is built in sections, 47 in all. Each section 

the technical name is monolith—is merely a form 
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CARPENTER on Robert Oels’ eight-man team, Earl 


Hicks, works with blueprints and wooden forms 
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BULL SHOALS DAM on the White River in Arkansas is built in 
47 sections, contains some 2,000,000 cubic yards of concrete 
























































in which concrete is poured, and some sections are 
in a more advanced stage than others. This one 
we’re on now is a full two-story house above the 
next one. 

Oels’ crew is lounging around, waiting for the 
concrete to arrive from below. One of the men is 
slender, trim, and his face, in contrast to the other 
stubble chins around him is clean-shaven. He walks 
over to us and introduces himself. This is Oels. 

As we wait for the concrete, Oels tells us how a 
dam is built. 

Bull Shoals, under supervision of the U. S. Army 
Engineers, must be built according to military rules. 
Concrete can be poured only to a thickness of five 
feet at a time, for instance, and must set and harden 
for five days before receiving another layer. After 
its five days’ rest, it is sand-blasted as clean as your 
wife’s kitchen floor on the day your mother comes 
to visit. 

Then “grout”—pure cement, sand and water—is 
spread two inches thick over the entire surface as 
a binder. After that comes any one of a number of 
concrete mixes. The most common is composed of 
big chunks of rock, sand, and two and a half bags 
of cement to a yard of concrete. Construction men 
refer to all concrete as “mud.” This common type, 
to them, is “plain mud.” On facings, or where 
greater strength is needed, a stronger concrete con- 
taining smaller rock and more cement is used. 
Practically every pour calls for at least two grades 
of concrete, plus grout. 

To pour and spread this stuff evenly, Oels’ eight- 
man team must perform three separate jobs. First 
is to dump the concrete in the exact spot. One man 
takes care of that job. Next is to spread the stuff 
with machines called vibrators and six men are 
assigned to that—two men to a vibrator. That leaves 
the carpenter, who works with blueprints and the 
wooden forms. 

In addition to the eight men on his team, Oels 
works closely with two more—a government engi- 
neer, and the talker. “Come on,” he says, “I’ll intro- 
duce you to everybody.” 

First we meet C. K. “Peaches” Smith, the talker. 
Peaches wears a headset over his helmet, and one 
ear seems to be covered by a great earmuff. He has 
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a microphone on his chest. He points up, and when 
we look up we see a hammerhead crane. This crane 
is as long as a football field. Although we look up 
at it, its base is below us, on the trestle that parallels 
the dam on the downstream side. The operator is 
in a cage which hangs in the center, far beneath 
us. Peaches is his eyes. 

“Where am I?” Peaches shouts into the mike, and 
then whips off the earphones and slaps them 
against your ear. Faintly, as from miles away, comes 
the operator’s petulant response: 

“Peaches, how do ah know wheah you are?” 

Now here’s Bill Cox. He’s a quiet-spoken, tobacco- 
chewing farmer with a stubble of gray beard, and 
has the most dangerous, the most difficult, job on 
the team. He’s the “bucket buster.” Cox carries a 
rubber hose, wrist thick and some 30 feet long, 
attached to the compressed air pipe. We’ll see why, 
in a minute. 

Next is Earl Hicks, the carpenter. Earl, inci- 
dentally, gets $1.75 an hour. Oels gets $1.25. 

Now here are the six vibrator men. Big Dave 
Cockrum, who weighs close to 300 pounds and who 
used to work a mile down in a mine, teams up with 
Luther Sloan, a grinning redhead called Bozo. Ray 
Ceal, a rambling construction man from Texas, 
teams up with Cecil Dewey, just 18 years old and 
glad to be off the farm. H. B. Poal, a carpenter just 
filling in this week, works with Bill Thrasher, a lean, 
impudent youth who constantly picks on Big Dave. 

Now the grout, or binder mixture, has been 
poured and spread with long-handled brooms, and 
our particular team is ready to start pouring con- 
crete. We’re going to begin with “plain mud.” 
H. L. Edwards, the engineer assigned to the team 
today, has ordered it from the mixing plant by field 
telephone, and all we have to do is wait. 

A donkey engine will deliver it in huge buckets. 
The crane operator will pick it up, a bucket at a 
time, and tell Peaches over the intercom to watch 
out for it. We don’t know a thing until, suddenly, 
we hear— 

“Headache!” yells Peaches, “Headache!” It’s the 
universal cry of all talkers, and it means the con- 
crete is coming. We look up, and there it is, right 
over our heads, a big gray bucket four feet square, 
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12 feet high. In it are four yards of concrete, 
enough to fill a bathtub eight times. 

Eight tons of concrete and five tons of steel make 
13 tons—and it’s right over your head, right now. 
The wrong word from Peaches and you’re mush. 

But now the three of them are working together 
—Oels, Peaches and Cox, all with their eyes on the 
bucket. You can hear Peaches talking into his mike 
—“Rack out, rack out,” meaning rack the bucket 
out on the crane; “Travel in,” meaning move the 
whole crane back, parallel with the dam—‘Now 
down slow! HOLD it!” 

The bucket is hovering, its bottom waist high, 
right where Oels wants it. Like tigers, he and Cox 
move in. Near the bottom of the bucket are two 
holes. Into one of them Cox slams the nozzle of the 
hose, and, as Oels steadies the thing, Cox twists the 
nozzle and, leaning his body against it, sends a blast 
of air bursting like thunder into the works. So 
sturdy is the mechanism that controls the door in 
the bucket’s bottom that compressed air is the only 
force powerful enough to open it. Thus Cox literally 
blows the bottom open, and the concrete flows out 
in a four-foot pile at his feet. 

Now the two vibrator men move in. The top of a 
vibrator looks something like the jack hammer you 
see men tearing up the streets with, but the bottom 
is a steel cylinder as big around as a stove pipe. In 
this cylinder giant egg beaters whirl at the rate of 
6,000 rpm. You’ve got to sink this cylinder down 
deep into the pile, and the only way to do it is to 
throw it in. So now, here come the six men, charg- 
ing at the pile, their vibrators over their heads, and 
wham! Into that mud, with its rocks as big as your 
head, go the vibrators. 

Quivering under the vibration of 6,000 beats per 
minute, multiplied by three, the concrete smooths 
out like oil. Each pair of men works separately. 
When they see the mud is level, they heave out their 
vibrator. 

There’s no signal given, no look, no word, and 
yet these men know to the split second when it’s 
time to get that thing out of there, and their 
muscles work accordingly. 

While waiting for the next bucket, Big Dave 
Cockrum, who looks like he’s about half bear, leans 
his vibrator your way. “Wanta pick it up?” he asks. 
You jerk on it, and it doesn’t budge. Big Dave 
laughs, and Oels comes over. 

“He’s the best man I got,” Oels said, “but it don’t 
take weight to run these things, does it, Dave?” 

“Naw,” Big Dave chuckled. He gave his partner 
a friendly slap on the back that knocked Bozo three 
feet. “I had guys bigger’n me on the other side of 
this contraption and they weren’t half as good as 
Bozo. Huh, Bozo?” 

Bozo shook his head groggily, and agreed. But 
you can see what Big Dave meant— it isn’t just size, 
it’s the knowledge of what you’re doing, and the 
desire to do it right. And then it’s Peaches again, 
“Headache! Headache!” 

Gradually, the pour works out to the upstream 
edge of the form, six feet high. Engineer Edwards 
changed the order from plain mud to a higher qual- 
ity concrete for the facing. Up to now it has been 
just work. Now there may be danger. 

And there is. The bucket comes swinging out. No 
one says a word, but every man sees—the holes are 
on the outside. 

There’s no way for Cox to bust that bucket except 
to stand on the form, on the extreme edge of the 
dam. He’ll face in, lean up against that swinging 
bucket, and bust it. (Continued on page 84) 
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BUCKET-BUSTER Bill Cox has the most dangerous 


and the most difficult job of any one on the team 


FOREMAN (els, at left, is in charge of one of the 


four crews that dump and spread the various mixes 
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By REVERE McVAY 


One NIGHT in June, 1947, Mrs. 
Bobbie Riggs flipped the sports 
pages moodily until her eye caught 
a story that seemed written for the 
Riggs’ family misfortune. It was a 
yarn about athletic trainers, but 
the part dealing with a trainer 
named Gus Mauch, made her jump 
for the phone. She dialed a num- 
ber. Mauch answered. Was it true, 
she asked, that he had kept ath- 
letes in competition even after 
crippling injuries apparently had 
Sidelined them? Gus admitted 
that he had. “Please come over 
right away,” she pleaded. 

Mauch arrived to find that 
Bobbie Riggs, the professional 
tennis champion, had broken a 


small bone in his right foot that 


afternoon in the first round of the 
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Mauch Ado About Muscles 


Worried about your physical condition? Then 


heed this advice from a top athletic trainer 


pro tournament at Forest Hills, 
Long Island. He had limped 
through the match, somehow man- 
aging to win. The injury seemed 
destined to put him out of the 
tournament. Gus examined the 
X-rays made that day. Then he 
carefully ripped strips of tape and 
wove them in a protective pattern 
around the ankle. Aided daily by 
Mauch’s tape and treatment, Riggs 
fought on through four days of 
tournament play. On the last day, 
after a grueling five-set match, he 
scarcely heard the thunderous ap- 
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plause heralding the play that won 
him the championship on a broken 
foot. 

As an athletic repairman, Gus 
Mauch has been rallying disabled 
competitors into good health by 
use of tape, treatment and com- 
mon sense for the past 25 years. In 
his field, he’s an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the aches and pains of 
tennis players, football players, 
baseball players, swimmers, sKat- 
ers, dancers and basketball stars. 

The New York Yankees have em- 
ployed his know-how since 1944. In 
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it won’t go in one ear 


and out 


the other 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 
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A large waistline will come down if you shake your head in a 


negative manner, then put both hands on the table and push 


the fall he mends the pro football 
Yankees. He did the same work for 
years with the football Giants. 
After the 1949 and 1950 seasons the 
Yankee management agreed that 
Mauch had done as much toward 
winning two world championships 
as many a timely base hit. 
Throughout the °49 sci:edule he 
treated 74 separate injuries. At 
times his training room looked 
like a first aid station on the 
Korean front line. 

Because he supervises the physi- 
cal condition of an expensive 
coterie of athletes Gus is the target 
for many people seeking free ad- 
vice. 

The No. 1 question concerns 
short cuts to slimmer waistlines. 


“What’s the best exercise?” they 
usually ask. 

“That’s easy,” Gus says. “Just 
shake your head from side to side 
in a negative manner. Try it at the 
table ... when the second portions 
come around. There’s another... 
learn to place both hands firmly on 
the table ...and push.” 

Accustomed to dealing with men 
proud of their physical condition, 
it irks Gus to hear overweight 
cynics, complacent about flesh pots 
and Scotch drams, brush off exer- 
tion with, “Why knock yourself 
out?” 

“Look,” he replies, “if outdoor 
activity adds strength to the 
muscles and ligaments of a ball 
player, the average ‘sitter’ will 





Mauch’s repairs enabled Bobbie Riggs to win the professional 


tennis championship back in 1947 after he broke his foot 
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benefit by a moderate conditioning 
program of diet and exercise. Mog. 
ern living is a strain. You have to 
be in shape for it as much as a ba} 
player for his 154-game grind.” 

Lately medical sources haye 
added a word or two about the to 
exacted by those “hard days at the 
office.” Dr. William Dock, professor 
of medicine at New York Univer. 
sity, speaking last spring before 
the Los Angeles Heart Association 
said, “One reason more and more 
men are dying at ages of 45-50, is 
that when they stop active exercise 
fats accumulate in their bodies, in- 
stead of being burned up as fuels.” 

Mauch has found that the aver- 
age chair-borne male, whose sole 
exercise is lifting the phone or q 
highball glass, mulishly will resist 
reshaping middle-aged spread be- 
cause whimpering muscles and a 
growling abdominal vacuum loom 
as too big a sacrifice. 

“They'll wave you off with cracks 
about being as ‘strong as a horse,’” 
Gus observes. “But one day their 
plumbing suddenly gets out of 
whack, then they beg a doctor to 
work an overnight miracle. Or one 
of them will come up to me after 
a deep-dish blonde takes a look at 
the piled-up suet and gives a loud 
snicker at his once sure-fire passes. 
Worst blow a man’s pride can 
take.” 

That men are willing to risk the 
hazards of hypertension, ulcers 
and wildly skittering cardiograph 
charts just to avoid a few sore 
muscles and a little care about 
food, puzzles Gus. “They’ll fuss 
over a new car, or a new TV set, yet 
allow their greatest mechanical 
gift, their bodies, to go to pot,” he 
notes. 

Gus claims that the revolt of sore 
muscles is easily repaired by using 
them. “By the fourth day of spring 
training some ball players are s0 
stiff and sore they can scarcely 
walk,” he says. But muscles are 
like rubber bands, work makes 
them pliable. Using them makes 
the heart develop, and a sluggish 
respiratory system is accelerated. 
Muscles tire, then stiffen, because 
they depend on the heart to circu- 
late the blood after it has been 
freshened in the lungs. 

However, he has no idea of insti- 
tuting the sweaty muscle bending 
of ball players as a routine for 
business men. In the Mauch book 
the simplest conditioner is walk- 
ing. Not mere sauntering. ‘“That’s 
more tiring than a steady pace,” he 
warns. “Put in several miles a day 
and do it consistently.” 

Once, when Gus had the late 
George M. Cohan as a client, the 
actor-producer wanted a checkup 
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One Big Reason 


why Americans produce more 
and live better than any other 
people on earth: This nation 
has a system of railroads that 
moves more tons of freight 
more miles, at a lower aver- 
age charge — than any other 
common carrier transporta- 
tion system in the world. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


——* = ss hom 
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~~ 


* %* LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR EVERY MONDAY EVENING ON NBC. 
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at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more. The examining doctor mar- 
veled at the 59-year-old Cohan’s 
legs. “Those are the legs of a man 
in his twenties,” he said. Cohan 
explained that he had walked at 
least ten miles a day for years. 
“Then it’s no wonder,” replied the 
medico. 

Mauch adds a bow to golf. “If it 
weren’t for that game we’d become 
a nation of ‘sitters,’” he asserts. 
What he likes about golf is the 
smooth, coordinated play it brings 
to the hips, legs and arms. The 
respiratory effect from open air 
exercise supplies oxygen to a tired 
blood stream, resulting in a 
healthy fatigue. 

For the man unable to do much 
walking or play golf, Gus recom- 
mends swimming. “Every muscle 
in your body is brought into play 
when you swim. I’ve seen men 
operating on a tight business 
schedule take a half hour at noon 
in a pool and be 100 per cent better 
for the workout.” 

But before any man in normal 
health attempts a physical build- 
up session, whether supervised or 
personally directed, he should ob- 
tain a medical checkup. “You 
might get into serious trouble 
monkeying with your own ideas,” 
advises Gus. “That logy feeling 
might be caused by something 
other than too much sitting. A 
doctor can tell much better than 
you can.” 

At one time Mauch had charge 
of a physical fitness course in a 
New York hotel for which members 
got a thorough medical checkup. 
Three to five times a week, business 
executives went through an hour 
of supervised exercises; they also 
were told what to eat. The course 
lasted six months. The most fre- 
quent complaint heard at the end 
of the sessions was the need for 
retailoring clothes and purchase of 
smaller-sized shirts. 

“We checked on what each man 
needed in the way of corrective 
exercises,” recalled Gus. “If he had 
poor circulation, a routine was 
prescribed. If his knees or back 
needed tissue-building, specific ex- 
ercises were encouraged to add 
flexibility and endurance.” 

If neither ambition nor time per- 
mit regular exercising, Gus recom- 
mends a hobby, preferably an out- 
door one. Some men find that a 
few hours a week spent puttering 
in a garden will improve their 
breathing, heart action and erase 
mental fatigue. Philosophical fish- 
ermen have negligible cardio- 
vascular ailments. 

Mauch believes the most impor- 
tant aim in walking, golf or swim- 
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ming is to introduce muscle 
fatigue, stir sluggish circulation, 
improve digestion and sweep out 
mental weariness. 

A lot of men go along thinking 
in all innocence that extensive el- 
bow bending and overeating can 
be set to rights by junkets to 
steam rooms and by extensive 
massage. Puddles of sweat are as- 
sumed to represent a form of dewy 
absolution from gastronomic sins. 

“That weight loss is usually 
phony,” Mauch explains. “The 
body is made up of 65 to 70 per cent 
fluids. Most men will down a glass 
or two of water later and are right 
back where they started. Massage 
can fatigue a muscle as much as 
actual work but it is artificial exer- 
cise. Doesn’t add muscular flexi- 
bility, strength or endurance.” 

“Fat won’t grow on a working 
muscle,” Gus points out. “Some 
men fail to consider that the lard 
on their pelts has been accumulat- 
ing sometimes for 15 to 20 years. 
And it’s mighty friendly because it 
gets well fed. The weight lost on 
the massage table generally is off 


“Today’s business leader cannot 
justify his existence by profit 
statements alone. He must also 
render service to his local, na- 
tional and world community.” 
—Dorothy Shaver 


the poor guy who has to do the 
manipulations. I know about that.” 

That black moment when a 
tailor blurts out the new number 
on the waistline can be avoided by 
three Mauch devices. One is a 
Simple tape measure. The thighs, 
hips, waist and chest should be 
measured. Next step on the bath- 
room scale. Keep a daily chart of 
both records. 

The third device is a long, three- 
sided mirror, the kind tailors use. 
The sags and bags the average man 
is likely to find should shake even 
the toughest complacency. If he 
doesn’t like what he sees, he should 
ask his doctor what should be done. 

While it is true that stirring 
one’s stumps is hostile to obesity, 
Mauch warns against setting out 
on a five-mile hike just to reduce. 
If dropping weight is what you 
have in mind, the best exercise, he 
believes, is one calling for restraint. 

Extra weight, or fat, is nothing 
more than a sedentary accumula- 
tion on the body of too many 
calories. Calories are the fuel units 
in the food we eat. They are also 
in whisky, cocktails and beer. 
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“You get fat,” he explains, “be. 
cause your stomach has a day ang 
night cashier checking off every. 
thing you dump into it. 

“What fuel you don’t need jg 
stored by your body for future use. 
As you can easily see, the big 
warehouses are the tummy and the 
rear end.” 

Five-by-five fatsos hearing this 
news brighten up, but with a way- 
ward logic—right away they want 
to burn down the warehouses. 

Mauch knows that middle-ageg 
Falstaffian habits suddenly turned 
virtuous will cause muscles to do 
their share of murmuring. What he 
is concerned over is that the mid- 
dle-aged hearts, under _ such 
strains, may take to murmuring 
and the tune through a doctor’s 
stethoscope may sound much like 
“Nearer My God To Thee.” 

His respect for the heart stems 
from his knowledge that it is the 
toughest and hardest working 
muscle of the body. Daily it pumps 
nine to ten tons of blood. 

“You can safely reduce weight 
by learning to place a caloric 
count on your chow,” he advises. 
“It shouldn’t be any harder to 
learn than counting your change. 
You can get these charts in dime 
stores, from insurance companies 
or dietary outfits. But you have to 
count everything.” 

To most male ears the word 
“diet” means the doctor has finally 
caught up with you; you’re sick. 

“That’s all nonsense,” says Gus. 
“Tt isn’t food that makes you fat, 
it’s too much of it. You need a 
balance in your intake but there 
are plenty of low-caloried foods 
rich in minerals and natural vita- 
mins that will build you up—andI 
don’t mean fat.” 

Some men attack the blubber 
problem with commendable zeal 
but with misdirected energy. “Cut 
out lunches. By gad, that’s the way 
to beat this belly fat.” But at night 
they really mow their way through 
the feed bag. “They’re starved,” 
Gus explains. “They figure they 
have a right to make up for being 
so noble.” 

These dietary distortions might 
cut down fatty tissue if the eve- 
ning meal is not overdone, but 
there is a strong chance that the 
fast will give birth to a fine case of 
ill-feeling, the direct product of 
fatigue and hunger. Charitably in- 
clined secretaries are wont to 
ascribe the boss’s afternoon out- 
bursts of temper to weariness, but 
to Gus, those whips and jingles are 
from the same cause—poor eating 
habits. 

“Skipping meals can make you 
tired, cranky and below par,” Gus 
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declared. ‘‘Fruit juice, even vege- 
table juices are handy in plenty of 
cities right now; vitalized milk, 
skimmed milk; there are any num- 
per of afternoon pickups without 
weight worries. Remember, it’s a 
matter of fuel, not loading up with 
a high-caloried supply.” 

Because of a caprice in nature, 
some men prefer blondes to bru- 
nettes, and because of a difference 
in men’s body chemistry, Gus sug- 
gests that scientific information be 
obtained before self-directed re- 
forms are begun. 

As proof, Mauch cites the case of 
Yankee pitcher Allie Reynolds. The 
powerful righthander was unac- 
countably being hammered from 
the box during the 1949 season. 
“Sometimes pitchers lose their 
effectiveness due to muscle fatigue. 
But by our standards Reynolds was 


in top shape,” said Mauch. The an- | 


swer was supplied by a metabolism 
test ordered by the team physician. 


It showed Reynold’s body be- | 


came quickly depleted of energy- 
giving sugar. Orange juice, peach 
juice and other sweet drinks were 
fueled into the big pitcher. A well 
sweetened Reynolds proved a bitter 
dosage for the Brooklyn Dodgers 
in the ’49 series, when, as a surprise 
starter in the opening game, he 
won a 1 to 0, two-hitter. 

Metabolistic differences have no 
better illustration than the case 
of pitchers Vic Raschi and Tommy 
Byrne, the former Yankee, now 
with Browns. Pitching during the 
summer months, Raschi has 
dropped as many as 16 poundsina 
nine-inning game. Others might 
lose eight, sometimes 12 pounds. 
When Raschi attempted to take his 
pitching turn after a normal three- 
day rest, his strength faded early 
in the game. Despite a prescribed 
diet, supplementary vitamins and 
Salt pills, nature’s limitations 
forced the Yankees to allow Raschi 
an extra day’s rest to repair his 
great weight loss. 

Where Raschi is as large as a 
football tackle, lefthander Tommy 
Byrne is slim, tall and wiry. He, 


too, perspires, almost as profusely | 
as does Raschi. Furthermore, be- | 
cause Tommy tends to wildness, he | Q-T (Quenching and Tempering) Oils Trojan Greases 


works almost twice as hard as the 
average pitcher. Byrne frequently 
wound up lacking many pounds of 
the weight with which he started. 
Yet his normal weight scarcely 
varied. Tommy’s metabolism is so 
neatly balanced that everything he 
eats corrects his weight loss. 





Combustion Facts 
Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple 
Heat Prover Test 


This scientific combustion analyzer — the Cities Service 
Heat Prover— gives you the real “inside” on furnace com- 
bustion conditions. Its plain, quick, accurate work lets 


Not an instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply. 
Write or call us today. 


you know 


How much excess oxygen is present 
How much combustible matter is wasted 


How much fuel you might save 


Without endless trial-and-error you can proceed to con- 
serve fuel and increase furnace output. This is substan- 
tiated by records made on all types of furnaces. See for 
yourself how productivity can be improved. Call or write 
today for a Cities Service Heat Prover demonstration... 
readily arranged in your plant. Or for further details 
return the coupon below. 





THE COMPLETE CITIES SERVICE LINE FOR THE 
METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY INCLUDES 


Optimus Cylinder Oils Chillo Cutting Oils 
Pacemaker T Hydraulic Oils Trojan Gear Oils 











“Your doctor can tell you the 
score on your diet,” advises Gus. 
“Find out how many calories you | 
need and cut off 500 a day and_| 

(Continued on page 67) | 
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Cities SERVICE OIL COMPANY ‘ | 

C | T t E © Sixty Wall Tower, Room 98 - | 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Without obligation please send your booklet, | 

“Combustion Control for Industry” and Heat i 
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dhad left, has seen some 7,000 business 
since he began studying them back in 1924 








s to Order 


By WILLIAM S. DUTTON 


THE convention is no longer an 
excuse for a good time. Today’s 
delegate expects to take home 
more than a headache. I he author 


shows how that can be arranged 


to our best conventions are not pin- 
ing for Sweet Adeline any more in soulful strains at 
3 a.m. The whoopee that once rang out is being 
wrung out. 

The reason is simple, says Albert H. Skean of 
Atlantic City, N. J., who has watched some 7,000 con- 
ventions come and go. He finds that delegates want 
to do their sleeping in bed, nights, instead of in 
meetings, days. 

Things are happening in the meetings that they 
can’t afford to miss, and which they came many 
miles to get. 

Even delegates to purely fraternal assemblies, he 
says, are insisting on taking home more than head- 
aches. The business convention, he points out, is no 
longer merely an occasion for back slapping—“it’s 
a part of the expense account, and a part of the job.” 
It has become a vital forum in the running of 
America. 

Al Skean has been studying conventions since 
1924, when he quit working for Near East Relief to 
become manager of Atlantic City’s business-backed 
Convention Bureau. 

For variety, in 1933-34 he was also convention 
manager for Cleveland. 

While the Army Air Corps occupied Atlantic City 
in World War II, he headed New York’s convention- 
getting staff. About the same time, he was presi- 
dent of the International Association of Convention 
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Bureaus, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Big, solid and 60, Scottish on his 
father’s side and Pennsylvania 
Dutch on his mother’s, Skean 
might be mistaken for a banker, a 
construction boss, or a bishop, de- 
pending on the nature of the 
organization he is cultivating at 
the moment. But on the subject of 
whoopee as a vanishing phase of 
the convention scene, he talks with 
the authority of an accountant. 

Fourteen conventions covering a 
wide diversity of interests were 
surveyed after their annual ses- 
sions. Delegates reported an aver- 
age stay of four days, and an aver- 
age expense nearing $100. More 
than half of this was paid for hotel 
room and meals. About $20 was 
spent in local retail stores. For 
souvenir booklets, post cards and 
the like, the typical delegate spent 
$7. Over that last figure Skean 
pauses to give emphasis to his next 
fact: A little less than $7 is also 
what the delegate reports spending 
in night clubs. 

On bottled goods, theaters, horse 
racing, and all purposes that might 
be associated even remotely with 
making whoopee, the typical dele- 
gate confesses to spending about 
$15 in four days, or about $3.75 per 
day. That sum, says Skean know- 
ingly, might mean riotous conduct 
in Podunk, but it certainly would 
mean no such thing in a place like 
Pottstown, Pa., where he spent his 
youth, or in Allentown, Pa., where 
he attended Muhlenberg College 
and captained its football team. 


Accorp1nc to a further division 


of the figures, those attending poli- . 


tical conventions spend most 
money on the late-hour froth and 
tinsel, educators and churchmen 
spend least, and business men are 
just about in the middle, despite 
expense accounts. 

Another survey covering 29 cities 
and 423 conventions has since con- 
firmed the earlier findings as being 
very close to a national pattern. 
The larger survey added some 
rather startling facts of its own. 
More than 17,000 state, regional 
and national conventions are now 
held annually in North America. 
They are attended by 9,100,000 
delegates, a number that is rapidly 
ascending. That means that more 
than 325 new conventions open up, 
on the average, every Monday 
morning in the year—the banner 
months actually are June and Sep- 
tember. 

Skean estimates that all conven- 
tions now represent an aggregate 
outlay that possibly exceeds $4,- 
000,000,000 each year. That sum he 


divides roughly among these four 
main classes of outgo: 


1, Travel and the preliminary 
purchase of new clothes, luggage 
and other items. 


2. Rooms, meals, tips and other 
expenses of delegates and their 
wives in the convention city. 


3.Cost of exhibits, freight, 
rentals, publicity, badges and other 
operating expenses of the conven- 
tion proper. 


4. Delegates’ time, in terms of 
salaries paid or earnings lost from 
work. 


At this point, Skean reminds you 
that every convention is primarily 
a sales effort, that it can only 
justify itself by making a return on 
its cost that is favorably compar- 
able to other sales efforts. There- 
fore, assuming a sales cost of, ten 
per cent as a fair top for conven- 
tions, the aggregate return must 
be at least $40,000,000,000 annually, 
if the effort as a whole is to be 
judged economically sound. 

That it is sound, he believes, is 
proved by many facts. For ex- 


ample, during a single week in| 


January, the National Canners’ 
Association convention transacts 
commitments that guide farmers 


in planting 75 per cent of the crops | 


for that year’s pack. One big elec- 
trical goods manufacturer now 
brings his 5,000 dealers into con- 
vention at yearly intervals, and in 
five days contracts with them fora 
full year’s production of his fac- 
tories. This is a type of supersell- 
ing that is just hitting its stride. 

Skean is convinced that conven- 
tions have gained more maturity 
in the past ten years than they did 
in 2,000 years before the war, and 
the new maturity is not happen- 
stance. 

“Conventions now represent a 
vast added force, a uniting force, 
for the professions, the sciences, 
labor, management, religion, edu- 
cation, practically every organized 
human activity,” he told me. “This 
force is a peculiarly American de- 
velopment, born of need. We area 
nation 3,000 miles wide. Sectional 
interests divide us. Once a year, the 
convention is a means of renewing 
understandings at the personal 
level that no other medium affords. 
Of course, it has taken an un- 
paralleled development in fast, 
mass transportation to make the 
convention method _ effective — 
that, and also daring.” 

On a Monday morning I stood 
with Skean on one of the big mov- 
able loading platforms that flank 
Atlantic City’s Convention Hall. 
Standing with us was Albert C. 
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Ic will startle you to see how many confidential, 
restricted and vital papers are exposed to fire in 


desks and uninsulated files. Their loss would 


show carelessness in handling official documents. 
More important, experience proves that 43% of 
those who lost essential records in fires could not 
resume business even though they carried fire 
insurance. Why do you face these hazards? 
Because protection facilities are inadequate, 
inconvenient or outmoded. 


Your H-H-M Dealer can help on all counts. He 


| can assist you in selecting H-H-M Record Safes, 


Files or Vaults that provide protection commen- 
surate with your fire hazards. He can equip 
them to fit your record 
systems, and arrange them 
for convenient day and 
night fire protection. 


Write today for a copy 


Should Business Records : 
Be Kept?” 


llerring-Hall-Warvin Safe (Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





Craftsmen in . . . Safes @ Insulated Record 

Files ® Money Chests @ Vault Doors ® 

Rotary Record Files ® Steel Storage Files @ 

Bank Vault Equipment ® Drive-In Windows 

® Depositories ® Under-Counter Work ® 
Metal Case Work for Hospitals 


Builders of The U. S. Silver Storage Vaults, 
West Point, N. Y. 
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@ AIR CONDITIONING 
@ REFRIGERATION UNITS 
@ AIR COMPRESSORS 


BRUNNER AIR CONDITIONING In plant and 
office, air conditioning has direct applica- 
tion to many production processes, plus 
contributing to employee efficiency and 
health. Brunner self-contained models to 
10 hp and remote installation units to 75 
hp provide a size and type to exactly an- 
swer each problem. 


BRUNNER 
REFRIGERATION 
UNITS 


From applications such as cooling cutting 
fluids to shrinking fasteners for precision 
fitting, Brunner Refrigeration Condensing 
Units are performing a host of temperature 
control jobs which aid in quality and quan- 
tity production. Air and water-cooled 


models from 4 hp to 75 hp enable you to | 


standardize on Brunner. 6 






BRUNNER 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


For top efficiency in the use of air powered 
tools, fit the supply to the application and 
locate the compressor at the job. Brunner 
offers a wide range of models delivering 
from 1.21 to 98.5 cubic feet per minute. 
Single and two stage. From yy to 15 hp. 





Brunner Manufacturing rae Utica 1 Y., U.S.A. ¥ 
Please send the literature checked: 
C) Brunner Air Conditioning 
L) Brunner Refrigeration Units 
C) Brunner Air Compressors 





Name 





Company 





Address 





City State 


NB 
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|'Rau, a Boston business showman 
of 42 years’ experience. 

On one side of the platform, the 
last loaded van of the American 
Management  Association’s big 
packaging show was pulling out. 
On the opposite side, the first van 
of the Knitting Arts Exhibition of 
knitting machine manufacturers 
was backing in. It was precisely 8 
a.m. when the tail gate of the in- 
coming truck was unlatched. 

Skean laughed, pointed to the 
hands of his watch. He had posted 
a bond of $25,000 with Rau to 
guarantee this exact timing, allow- 
ing Rau ten days and nights to 
get his knitting show staged and 
rehearsed. Over the week end, as 
the packaging show exhibits were 
being moved out, literally thou- 
sands of changes in electrical wir- 
|ing, compressed air lines, water 
|pipes, vapor pipes and whatnot, 
| had been made to prepare for Rau’s 
|incoming exhibits. The bond had 
| guaranteed that work, too. 
| “Sure I wanted a bond,” said 
| Rau. “We’ve been a year in getting 
|ready. We’ve more than 800 knit- 
l ting machines to set up and test 
|run. All of them are new, different, 
and a lot of them are just off ships 
from Europe. Nothing about this 
show dare go wrong, and I mean 
dare. By closing night, it will 
total up to a cash cost of about 
$20,000,000. 

That cost, he said, included the 
expenses of 16,000 delegates ex- 
pected not only from the two 
| Americas but from Europe, India, 
| Thailand, Japan, Australia and 
| Egypt. It included assembling ma- 
|chinery and other exhibits from 
| over two hemispheres, by ship, rail, 
truck and plane. The show’s oper- 
ating costs alone, said Rau, would 
be several times those of an 800- 
machine mill operating under 
normal conditions. 

“What we'll have here in effect is 
a portable mill, one of the biggest 
salesman’s showcases ever built,” 
he explained. “We’re spotlighting 
everything new in a world indus- 
try.” 

Even allowing a few million off 

for showmanly enthusiasm, Rau’s 
| cost estimate was still imposing. 

















SKEAN brought up a point, too. 
| The selling job assigned the Knit- 
| ting Arts Exhibition had to be done 
in five days, in which—figuring a 
| ten-to-one cost ratio—the show 
would have to gross around $200,- 
000,000 worth of sales. With time 
at that price, not much of it could 
be wasted on play. 

He cited the departing Packag- 
ing Exposition as an excellent ex- 
ample of the modern, successfully 
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managed convention. Packaging 
cuts a broad swath across all busj- 
ness. What and how many com- 
panies might want to send dele. 
gates, the show committee had no 
way of knowing. It couldn’t even 
guess. So it used a familiar medium 
for issuing its invitations. It aq- 
vertised. 

Inserted in trade and business 
publications of all kinds, for 
months in advance of the conven- 
tion, the advertising promised gq 
show that would deal strictly with 
the latest in packaging. Diversion 
wasn’t even mentioned. To insure 
that those who came would be 
present for purposes of business, 
admission charges of $15 for mem- 
bers, and of $19 for nonmembers, 
were announced for the full con- 
ference. 

The best guess was that attend- 
ance might total 4,000. Actually, 
almost four times 4,000 delegates 
registered! 

Here is Skean’s recipe for the 
kind of convention that grows 
bigger and better with each new 
méeting: 

1. Pack your program with 
papers that give new knowledge 
and will help delegates do better 
work. Give speakers enough time 
to do justice to their subjects, but 
not enough time to grow dull. Wel- 
come discussions. 


2.See that exhibits are dra- 
matic, not static, and also new. Get 
exhibitors to send their best in- 
formed people. 


3. Keep the wives busy. They, 
too, want to take home more than 
a headache. 


4. Wring out the whoopee. It’s 
the sign of a meeting that other- 
wise has gone flat. 

Big names do not especially im- 
press Skean as Star attractions, un- 
less the holders are qualified to 
discuss matters pertinent to the 
delegates’ interests. The biggest 
name you can get, he says, is that 
of the man Known to be doing a 
bang-up job in your convention’s 
field. Inspirational talks have their 
place, but those offering pay dirt 
have a vastly bigger appeal. 

“If program committees devoted 
the time they now spend in try- 
ing to get the big names to a more 
thorough study of what is of out- 
standing interest within the scope 
of their own organization, that 
time would return far bigger divi- 
dends.” 

The method of choosing conven- 
tion cities has also changed 
mightily in ten years, according to 
Skean. The old reliance was upon 
oratory, wire pulling and glowing 
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promises. Local grants of funds for 
“entertainment” and other pur- 
poses were common, with many a 
convention going to the highest 
pidder. In those days, Skean 
traveled 60,000 miles annually but- 
tonholing convention officials and 
influential delegates. 

Today, he travels a quarter of 
that. More negotiations are by 
telephone. Regularly committees 
seeking convention sites come in by 
air, match local facilities against 
blueprints cf what their plans call 
for, and fly on next day to check 
the claims of other cities. With the 
major conclaves, the site is chosen 
several years in advance, as a rule, 
and with the same care that would 
pe devoted to locating a large new 
industrial plant. For that matter, 
the investment involved is also 
comparable to that for a large new 
plant. The keenest competition is 
for the smaller conventions, which 
can be accommodated by most 
any city. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion taught Skean one of his earli- 
est and sharpest lessons. The AMA 
had just convened at the shore, 
and he was eager to have it re- 
turn. To his surprise, officials were 
frosty. 

“You can keep on asking us for 
another ten years,” one physician 
told him, ‘‘and maybe in that time 
we'll change our minds about your 
town, but if we do, it will be only 
because your town has changed its 
ideas about how to treat a conven- 
tion.” 

Right then Skean began preach- 
ing a new doctrine: 

“Don’t exploit the visitor but ‘get 
in tune’ with him.” 


Anotuer new doctrine long ad- 
vocated by Skean and other far- 
sighted bureau managers has al- 
most ended the practice of bidding 
for conventions by offers of money. 
Only a few of the major conclaves, 
most notably those of the two great 
political parties, now expect finan- 
cial help. The feeling now prevails 
almost generally that a convention 
that is not capable of paying its 
own way is not a good business risk. 

The classic proof of this fact was 
the Democratic Convention which 
nominated Woodrow Wilson for 
the presidency in 1912. Baltimore 
business men raised the then 
enormous sum of $100,000 to land 
the convention. The city spent al- 
most as much in preparing for the 
epochal event. More than 100,000 
free-spending Democrats were ex- 
pected. 

“About 4,000 showed up,” relates 
Skean, “and most of them stopped 
in cheap boardinghouses.” 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


OFFICE OR 


What opens 
35,000,000 doors 
for your product 7 





What goes into practically every home in town? 
Reaches every prospect? Stays on the job all day, 
every day? 


The Classified Telephone Directory. 


National Trade Mark Service in the Classified is 
the ideal dealer identification. It displays your 
trade-mark or brand name in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of the telephone directory over a list of your deal- 
ers. It can blanket the nation for you in 35,000,000 
directories . .. or you can use it in selected local 
markets. 


To the manufacturer of branded products with se- 
lective distribution, Trade Mark Service is a 
clincher of sales created by his national 
advertising...a door opener for his dealers. 


OVER 60 y; 
AmeERicas 8 UYING Guide FOR EARS 





SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 
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The Birth of a Bulldog 


(Continued from page 38) 
structions, meanwhile sending 
back such anxious queries as, 
“Should this gook have lumps in 
it?” whereupon the reply might be 
“No, you haven’t stirred it enough! 
Stir it for ten minutes more, and 
then tell me what it looks like!” 

It was something of a record for 
remote control cookery, and before 
it was over just about everybody 
got into the act. Meanwhile comedy 
and drama were flourishing side 
by side under the 28-acre roof. Just 
how much weight would that roof 
stand? It was the serious question 
uppermost in every mind, because 
if the roof went, major disaster 
hardly could be avoided. Engineers 
rigged emergency steam lines to 
melt the snow at strategic points 
should that become necessary, and 
hourly roof patrols functioned 
throughout the emergency. For- 
tunately the roof held. 


Tae men pushing the project 
numbered less than 50. They were 
key personnel—about half engi- 
neering; half administrative—de- 
tached from Cadillac’s plant in 
Detroit. They faced three tough 
problems: 1, layout of the plant; 
2, design and procurement of ma- 
chines, and 3, procurement and 
training of personnel. On these 
three factors rest success or failure 
in the nation’s entire rearmament 
program, regardless of where the 
effort is made. 

Layout of the plant would gov- 
ern its operations, and at Cleve- 
land it had to accommodate a basic 


weakness in terms of tank-produc- 
tion requirements. The plant orig- 
inally was designed to produce 
bombers. Its layout reflected the 
need for handling large but rela- 
tively light assemblies, and the em- 
ployment of comparably few 
machine tools. 

Tank production made different 
demands. Relatively small units, 
but weighing seven or eight tons 
each, had to be handled efficiently; 
the machine-tool installation 
would be complex. It was essential, 
therefore, that the flow of work be 
so arranged that heavy units would 
be handled at ground level. This, 
in turn, meant accurate position- 
ing of machine tools—some weigh- 
ing more than 100 tons—so that 
they performed efficiently in rela- 
tion to the progress of the job, and 
still rested so securely that their 
operation would not threaten 
structural damage. 

It was in the second and third 
phases of its operation that Cadil- 
lac encountered more difficult 
problems, and a pattern of deep 
significance for all major produc- 
tion organizations which will in 
time be drawn more and more ac- 
tively into the rearmament effort. 
Stated in simplest terms, the prob- 
lems arose from two inescapable 
facts: 


1. Modern American ordnance 
is more technically complex than 
comparable units of the last war. 


2. This fact emerges as a critical 
shortage of toolmakers, machine 
repairmen, electricians, engineers, 
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“Well, if you ever do have anything, 








give me a ring” 
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certain 


draftsmen and 
trained categories. 

“It’s not that we are training few 
of these people today,” said ag 
spokesman. “It’s simply that the 
number of technically traineq 
people needed per production unit 
has increased materially. The 
technically trained manpower sup- 
ply that was adequate in 1945 is 
woefully inadequate now.” 

Plant management found this 
problem so critical that top execu- 
tives were sent to address various 
student bodies, urging young men 
to equip themselves for technica] 
employment in industry. Simul- 
taneously with this long-range ap- 
proach, technical training pro- 
grams were set up within the plant. 

This manpower situation is 
fundamental to the whole Ameri- 
can military policy. 

The T41-El1 tank has some 25,000 
separate parts, (the most complex 
automobile has only 10,000 or 12,- 
000) among them vertical and 
horizontal stabilization equipment 
which keeps the tank’s 76 mm rifle 
“on target” regardless of the posi- 
tion of the vehicle, and synchro- 
nized “T-Bar” control which per- 
mits the tank to be maneuvered 
by the pressure of one finger alone. 
The actual driving and control 
mechanism is so simple in opera- 
tion that after ten minutes of in- 
struction a plant stenographer 
took off for a safe journey! 


other 


To meet the machine-tool need, 
engineers procured and installed 
approximately 3,000 machines. 
About 90 per cent of this total were 
new; some ten per cent were in- 
being machines taken out of gov- 
ernment mothballs and rebuilt. 

Cadillac’s management admits 
that its job was considerably easier 
because it was first in the field, 
with access to what was available, 
even though that wasn’t too much 
where tools were concerned. 
Organizations subsequently swing- 
ing into the program are bound to 
face knottier problems in this field. 

Nobody was particularly sur- 
prised when the plan for building 
the T41-El called for the use of 
machines which were not inbeing. 
Work began with a set of design 
drawings provided by Army Ord- 
nance. By the time the problem 
was ready for the methods and 
equipment division, and the stan- 
dards division, a substantial por- 
tion of the tank had been rede- 
signed to permit rapid production 
without impairing military effi- 
ciency. 

Anyone but an American used to 
tremendous industrial output 
would regard as phenomenal the 
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accuracy of the production esti- 
mates made at that remote date 
py Cadillac engineers. Before a 
wheel turned or a hole was bored, 
they estimated that approximately 
3,700 productive machining and 
assembly operations per vehicle 
would be required. They envisioned 
g00 man-hours of armor welding 
per vehicle; forecast that efficient 
over-all operation of the plant 
would require the simultaneous 
employment of one, two and three 
shifts in different departments, 
and forecast within two per cent 
the job-by-job manpower require- 
ments. 


Tee design and production, by 
machine-tool manufacturers, of 
three new machines occasioned 
little or no delay. These were: A 
machine for milling all final-drive 
and track-support idler surfaces 
on the hull simultaneously; a ma- 
chine for drilling all suspension 
holes in the hull simultaneously; 
and a machine for grinding all sus- 
pension-mounting surfaces in the 
hull. Each of these tools is capable 
of picking up an entire tank hull 
and swinging it into any desired 
position as easily as a child handles 
a doll. 

The fourth machine problem was 
more troublesome. The ball race on 
which the tank’s turret revolves is 
a circular steel strip with an inside 
diameter of 84 inches. In places it 
must be ground to a tolerance of 
one thousandth of an inch, and it 
is an integral part of the hull, 
which is both heavy and bulky. 

A quick survey of machinery 
available to accommodate this 
problem showed that the Betts 
boring mill, produced by Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corporation 
of Rochester, N. Y., offered the 
greatest promise. However, the 
standard Betts mill is designed to 
pick up and swing an object no 
longer than 12 feet on its greatest 
dimension. Taking its name from 
this characteristic, it is known as 
a 12-foot model; there were not 
even any of these “on the shelf”; 
production of one would require a 
minimum of three months; the 
tool Cadillac required would have 
to be twice as big anyway, and to 
build that would take a year! 

“Well,” chuckled an engineer 
proudly, “we couldn’t stand the de- 
livery, so we just souped up the 12- 
foot mill with extensions until it 
Save us swing clearance and a 
Capacity of 24 feet.” 

The machine which emerged 
from this collaboration between 
Cadillac and Consolidated stands 
17 feet high, weighs 114 tons. It 
cuts approximately 50 per cent off 
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Talk to your 
PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP Agent 


You know the shriveled value of today’s dollar. It’s forcibly brought 
home to you dozens of times each week — every time you buy anything, 
even a sandwich and a cup of coffee. Of course, building costs are up, too. 
For instance, the costs of rebuilding in other years were: 


1931. ware oe SD, perenne Sess 
1941 . . »« » « S57 percent tess 
1950. . .» «. wie $6 perce ies 


than the costs of rebuilding at today’s prices. 


If the insurance you are now Carrying on your property is based on 
prices of any year prior to 1951, you are not adequately protected at 
present day values. Your Phoenix-Connecticut agent will be glad to 
review your policies with you. Call him today. 


SA HOENIX-COMMECTICUT 


ROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 

The Phoenix Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Connecticut 


The Central States Fire Insurance Ca, 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Aclantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


White Plains, New York 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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SELF-CONTAINED, 
DIRECT-FIRED UNITS 


economical heat 

THERMOBLOC brings a new type of 
heating to industry and business 
everywhere. Does away with com- 
plex, expensive installations. Needs 
no piping, ducts or radiators. Indi- 
vidual, direct-fired units install 
easily, operate immediately —circu- 
late heat at working levels when and 
where you need it. Ruggea, durably 
built, modernly styled. Ideal for 
large, open-space structures of any 
kind or size. Multiples heat largest 
plants economically. Occupies 
smallest floor space per btu of any 
installation. Can be suspended over- 
head if desired. Get the facts about 
this revolutionary new type of heat- 
ing from our bulletin. Send coupon 
today. 
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Circulates heated air di- 
rectly into working areas. 
Heats creas fast. 





Occupies smallest floor 
grea per btu of any instal- 
lation. Attractive styling, 
fine appearance. 
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Easily moved if desired. 
Always 100% salvage- 
able. Portable units 
available. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 


1-9 Meadow St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of P-D Power Equipment 
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Overhead installations 
easily made if desired. 


Gentlemen: “T 
Please send me your Executive Bulletin ! 
on THERMOBLOC. 
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Company. 





Address 








the cost of the machine necessary 
to complete this vital link in the 
production chain. 

Such machines require operators 
and the next problem was people. 

The contractor’s anticipation in 
this direction proved among the 
few that were woefully off target. 
Monday, Aug. 21, 1950, was selected 
as the day when the plant would 
be thrown open to applicants. As 
many as 1,500 were expected, and 
temporary arrangements were 
made accordingly—a couple of 
desks set up in the cafeteria, which 
still was in process of renovation; 
a single box of application blanks 
laid out; a dozen people assigned 
to the entire operation. 

“That night they carried us out!” 
says William S. Chisholm, person- 
nel director, in rueful retrospect. 
Chisholm is Scotch, phlegmatic, 
and given to understatement. 
What actually happened was a 
bush league version of a Wall 
Street panic. 


A.ruoucH 8 a.m. was the an- 
nounced hour for beginning to ac- 
cept applications, night plant 
guards and the few military police 
still around found themselves with 
the beginnings of a crowd on their 
hands as early as 3:45. By six 
o’clock men and women, young and 
old, queued up two and three 
abreast in a line which snaked 
around corners for more than a 
quarter mile. By mid-morning 
about 100 new people were falling 
in at the tail of the line for every 
one cleared at the head; about 
1,000 others were swarming around 
outside the plant; just before noon 
the dam broke and the mob of 
curious job seekers rushed the 
valiant little knot of personnel 
workers, who went down under the 
onslaught. 

Recognizing the explosiveness of 
the situation, tall, bespectacled 
and habitually dignified Chisholm 
leaped atop a desk and began 
shouting for order. When he didn’t 
get it he fired the whole milling 
mob. 

This curious business of being 
fired before they were hired caused 
the crowd to hesitate uncertainly 
—an anticipated mass reaction to 
ambiguity. Plant guards and mili- 
tary police seized the opportunity; 
went gently but firmly to work; in 
about an hour had the mob headed 
the other way, with promises of ex- 
panded facilities and continued 
orderly registration throughout 
the remainder of the week. 

Analysis of the employment pic- 
ture as it developed at the tank 


‘plant casts interesting light on 
|what industry elsewhere may an- 





ticipate when facing this same 
problem: 

A large percentage of the first 
day’s applicants at Cleveland ql. 
ready were employed, although 
fewer than 50 per cent indicateg 
previous factory experience. Plain 
curiosity, plus news that the plant 
would work a six-day, 48-hour 
week with prospect of overtime, is 
credited by Chisholm and his as- 
sistants with providing the pri- 
mary impetus which resulted in 
the flood of applicants. 

A substantial percentage of ap- 
plicants were in the older groups, 
and memories of the all-out pro- 
duction of World War II probably 
inspired the appearance of a strik- 
ing number of mothers and grand- 
mothers, up to and beyond the age 
of 60. 

As of mid-summer, more than 
77,000 job applications had been 
issued, and 20,000 individuals in- 
terviewed. All personnel work is 
conducted by young college gradu- 
ates who have majored in psy- 
chology, and of the more than 
5,000 people actually on the job, 
about 70 per cent are veterans of 
the last war. Over-all considera- 
tion of the Cadillac experience 
would seem to justify the conclu- 
sion that labor will respond readily 
enough to the broadening demands 
of defense production. 

Enthusiasm, however, will fall 
considerably short of making up 
for the large number of skilled 
workers and professional people 
needed but seemingly not avail- 
able. “These people just don’t seem 
to exist!” was the summation of 
one personnel executive. 


Wuere the skills do not exist, 
one answer is to create them, and 
that is the path followed at Cleve- 
land. The structural characteris- 
tics of the T41-E1 are such that the 
services of a large number of weld- 
ers capable of working on homo- 
geneous armor are required. 

As a skill, homogeneous welding 
is in a class by itself. Cadillac 
soon discovered that welders ex- 
perienced in other types of weld- 
ing often fell down when they tried 
the homogeneous operation. They 
also discovered that the supply of 
homogeneous welders in the Cleve- 
land labor market was far short of 
requirements. 

The answer was the creation of 
a three-shift homogeneous weld- 
ing school, with about 40 student- 
welders per shift. The length of 
the course was from three to six 
weeks depending on aptitude; suc- 
cessful completion required that 
the student-weider pass an exami- 
nation under Army Ordnance 
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supervision. Analysis of results 
showed approximately 400 stu- 
dent-welders matriculated; some 
250 were graduated and employed 
on the job; a constant school level 
of about 125; failures running in 
the neighborhood of 12 to 15 per 
cent. Failure, however, did not al- 
ways indicate lack of ability; there 


were other contributing causes. | 





Parallel training courses subse- | 


quently were set up for toolmakers, 
machine repairmen, and one or 
two other critical classifications. 


ly the matter of functioning in 
the general public interest with the 
least friction and red tape, Cadillac 
and the Ordnance Department 
manage to reach common ground, 
although they approach it from 
somewhat’ different directions. 
Cadillac has issued considerably 
more than 20,000 purchase orders 
to suppliers since work on the 
T41-El began. The suppliers re- 
ceive the “DO” number of the prime 
contractor—in this case ‘‘DO-Zero- 
Four” and with what leverage 
they can derive from that they 
scramble for what they need in the 
open market. In the present state 
of national policy, despite the 
Ordnance’s much fancied “aggres- 
sive mobilization planning,” it 
doesn’t turn up too much leverage. 

Actually, while it is the disposi- 
tion at Cleveland to by-pass the 
multiplicity of federal agencies set 
up to “help” in war production, the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance has 
been specifically helpful in dispos- 
ing of many troublesome prob- 
lems: 

There are, in the T41-El1, a num- 
ber of proprietary items—units or 
assemblies covered by patent— 
which the prime contractor must 
purchase intact from the patent 
owners. In some instances — the 
watertight jointure for wearing 
and connection elbows patented by 
Bendix Aviation is a case in point 
—the owners of these proprietary 
items have found it inconvenient 
to supply them in the required 
quantities. This type of problem 
threatened to prove a production 
bottleneck, but the patent owners, 
when unable to meet the demands 
themselves, have licensed other 
manufacturers so that production 
has not been materially delayed. 

Two destructive attitudes—cyni- 
cism, and fear—are encountered 
today by any observant person 
who travels the land. Happily, 
neither attitude is displayed in 
Significant measure at Cleveland. 
The group of General Motors ex- 
ecutives carrying on the work al- 
ways keeps in motion. The results 
Speak for themselves. 








“For quick plant expansion, 


we standardized on 
BUTLER Buildings” 


(Steel or Aluminum) 














C. Y. Thomas, 

Vice-President in charge of Opera- 
tions, Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Spencer’s ammonium 








nitrate prilling plant in southeast 
Kansas is the world’s largest. 


buildings, installed at Military 


building. 


struction. 


Mr. Thomas says, “Butler Buildings were ideal for our 15,000-ton 
ammonium nitrate storage, because of their ease of erection, econ- 
omy and negligible maintenance cost. Since completing this instal- 
lation, we have standardized on Butler Buildings for this use.” 


For fast expansion of your plant or business facilities, 
you, too, can enjoy these advantages of Butler Buildings: 
(1) easily erected in days instead of weeks; (2) lower cost 
per square foot; (3) sturdy, permanent construction; (4) 
fire-safe (low insurance rates); (5) weathertight, wind- 
resistant; (6) low maintenance; (7) easily insulated and 
at low cost; (8) wide range of sizes. See your Butler dis- 
tributor, or write today. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for 


Twelve Butler rigid frame 





, 


Kansas, are used as ware- 
houses. Each of the buildings 
is 42’x260’x10’ and is modified 
from Butler’s standard 40’ 


Interior view shows full space 
use, provided by Butler straight 
sidewalls and truss-clear con- 
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956 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. ‘ 
Richmond, Calif. 1 
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SEED BEDS OF SOCIALISM: No. 6 






The Growing Federal Payroll 





HERE are reasons why Government 
costs American taxpayers billions of 


dollars and why the trend is upward 


Wau adult memories, the Government has 
increased the burdens and taken over more and 
more former privileges of free enterprise. States 
which guarded their rights jealously are increas- 
ingly dependent on federal funds and obedient to 
directives. Government supervises the individual’s 
employment, his housing, health, welfare, educa- 
tion and, less openly but more effectively, the value 
of his nickels and dimes. 

A steadily expanding host of officials and public 
employes is the driving force in the new social order. 
“One for all, all for one” is their credo. This closely 
knit caste has size and influence. Party discipline 
and patronage pressure preserve a united front. The 
conversion of the nation to socialism comes closer. 

The cost of these public workers runs into bil- 
lions. They ingeniously devise more activities for 
themselves, more restrictions on the rights of citi- 
zens and new projects to spend more of the national 
income—to extract more dollars from the public. 


62 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


The latest Census Bureau tabulation shows 6,500,- 
000 civilians—roughly one person in ten—in public 
employment. Although some two thirds of them 
are in state and local service, the federal Govern- 
ment was hiring 2,000 persons a day this summer, 
and now covers the country like a spring frost. 
Armstrong County, S. Dak., is the only county out 
of 3,069 which does not have a resident federal 
employe. It is also the nation’s smallest county: 
population, 42, all Indians. Still, since we average 
one Indian agent for each 25 Indians, Armstrong 
County has been slighted. 

The incentives to work for increases in what is 
already the biggest federal payroll in history are 
chiefly three: 


1. The generally accepted Washington custom of 
measuring an administrator’s prestige by the num- 
ber of employes in his agency. This leads to the 
“showcase” overstaffing that Rep. John B. Williams 
of Mississippi, then chairman of a subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
found in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Coast 
Guard, Internal Revenue Bureau and Federal 
Security Agency. 


2. The effort to spend all of every agency’s appro- 
priation before the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 
Federal spending averaged $198,973,933 a day in 
June—$1,254,000,000 on June 29 alone—compared to 
$145,699,198 a day for the previous month. 

So common is expense padding at the year’s end 
that the House Appropriations Committee was 
shocked when J. M. Mehl, head of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, turned back some $35,000 of 
his appropriation. 


3. The so-called “emergency.” Emergencies have 
become so common—even when war does not 
threaten—that the question of whether a project 
is urgent or merely a payroll pretext, sometimes 
delays useful legislation. One project marked 
“urgent” was the Burke County bridge linking Iowa 
and Nebraska. This span is over dry land. The 
Missouri River may be diverted to flow under it. 

Virginia congressmen and the Free Enterprise 
Association of West Virginia protested against an- 
other urgent measure—the Buggs Island project. 
An $80,000,000 dam will be completed in 1952, and 
the project wants a $1,500,000,000 electric power 
plant for Buggs Island, uninhabited and below 
high-water level. 


The individual government employe is as cap- 
able and willing to work as any worker. The over- 
Staffing is the fault of continuous government 
striving to be bigger, to take over more functions of 
free enterprise and more rights of individual 
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citizens. So many who enter gov- 
ernment service with high ideals 
are disillusioned by futility and 
confusion that labor turnover is 36 
per cent. One girl among hundreds 
who came to Washington assured 
by government advertisements 
that work in the national capital is 
glamorous, writes that her group 
of experienced stenographers is 
kept busy assorting, assembling 
and refiling the same papers hour 
after hour. 

The resignation of a high up, 
former Gov. M. E. Thompson of 
Georgia, a consultant for the Price 
Stabilization Board, created a sen- 
sation. The ex-governor scorned 
$53 a day for 12 weeks’ loafing. An- 
other rarity was Maj. Lucian J. 
Coletti of Washington, Pa., retired, 
who refused $5,000 from the Vet- 
erans Administration for mere 
clerical work. 

However, the threat to the finan- 
cial stability of the nation doesn’t 
come from the number of workers, 
it comes from the ability of their 
bosses to devise ways to spend pub- 
lic funds, to increase taxes and at 
the same time limit the profits and 
earning opportunities of private 
business and of individuals. 

President Washington was ac- 
cused of extravagance when the 
cost of Government averaged $4,- 





261,000 annually over eight years. | 


At today’s spending, government— | 


federal, state and local—obligates 
itself for that amount every 24 
minutes around the clock. It 
spends $10,445,000 every hour. 

In the early days, Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson 
served without pay on a committee 
that was the forerunner of the 
State Department. They corre- 
sponded with England, France, 





Russia and others. Thomas Paine, | 


the famous philosopher, composed 
the letters. 
month. The State Department to- 


His salary was $70 a/| 


day has 26,000 policy makers and | 


employes on a $9,000,000 a month 
payroll. 

Economists say danger is ahead 
when the cost of Government ex- 
ceeds 25 per cent of a country’s na- 
tional income. The same author- 
ities figure the present cost of our 
Government at 40 per cent of the 
national income. 

Even experts cannot visualize 





the astronomical billions in gov- | 


ernment spending. The Hoover 


Commission said that government | 


records are so confused between | 


gifts and loans that nobody knows 
whether $30,000,000,000 or $93,000,- 
000,000 has been given away or has 
been lent in foreign aid. It was 
Sure that in two years the ECA 
Office in Paris increased from 50 














Everyone prefers an attractive store and 
up-to-date merchandise. That’s why cus- 
tomers enter the store with a Kawneer 
Front—it assures them that a pleasant 
shopping time awaits them inside. 

Now is the time to start moderniza- 
tion plans—write for the Kawneer book, 
“How to Modernize Your Store Front?’ 
The Kawneer Company, Dept. NB-77, 
1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


A THIS ONE, OF COU 


Kawneer 








THE 


COMPANY 
Architectural Metal Products 
Store Front Metals and Entrances 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Aluminum Facing Materials 


For Stores + Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals + Factories + Hotels + Office Buildings, ete. 





@:: MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH co. 


‘$30 MW. 22 STREET. MILWAUKEE 3. WISCONSIN : 
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Write for styles, 
sizes and prices. 


World's filect ) 


Selling Towel 
for Industrial and 
Institutional Use 





NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. S-9. 


A PRODUCT OF 


[RD °"Yonepany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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Instantly Changeable Type 


ALL STYLES...ALL SIZES... 
AND ALL LANGUAGES, TOO! 


Now you can produce that catalog 
or house magazine—or price list 
and instruction manual—at a frac- 
tion of your former cost—and with 
a quality comparable to professional 
type jobs. Look at this type job... 
it is only a sample of what you can 
do. Savings?—Let us show you how 
much—send for the complete story 
in pictures and samples. 


AUi3p 00... DSJ VARI-TYPING...! 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP, 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet # Als. 
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employes to 1,256, with $9,150 to 
$25,000 salaries for the top 74, tax- 
free living allowances additional. 
Rep. Norris Poulson of California, 
a certified accountant, fixes our 
war gifts at $49,003,000,000, and 
$7,461,000,000 requested for 1952. 
Foreign aid, war and postwar 
spending are more than two fifths 
of the national debt. 

And we are as wasteful as we are 
lavish. Sen. John J. Williams says 
the Government lost $2,800,000,000 
on the sale of 1,956 ships. We’ll soon 
be building more, he adds. One 
company bought three for $309,000 
and put them up as collateral for 
a $5,000,000 loan from another gov- 
ernment agency. Another pur- 
chaser got a ship for $49,000 and 
our public servants paid him $1,- 
192,000 in subsidies, charter and 
insurance. 

The spreading bureaucracy has 
invested $20,000,000,000 of federal 
funds in 64 government corpora- 
tions. Except that most of their 
accounts are in red ink, they do 
business like private corporations. 
Seven are making loans; while 
others compete in insurance, pub- 
lic utilities, retail trade, farming 
and other lines of private business. 
Half a dozen agencies have a voice 
in public education and even more 
in labor relations. 


Even more socialistic than the 
competition of government corpo- 
rations with private business is the 
administrative authority that 
Congress has given to many gov- 
ernment agencies. An administra- 
tor, aided by a diligent staff, is 
authorized not only to direct the 
agency but to promulgate, inter- 
pret and enforce regulations for 
private firms and individuals with- 
in the agency’s jurisdiction. Ad- 
ministration is substituted for the 
rule of law. Instead of the con- 
stitutional separation of executive, 
legislative and judicial functions, 
many government agencies are en- 
dowed with all three. 

The average worker who pays 
154 direct and hidden taxes on a 
cake of soap, as one example, does 
not think in billions or in legal 
terms. He can figure how much 
such government spending takes 
from his pocket. If he works a five- 
day, 40-hour week, three days’ pay 
is for himself and family, two days’ 
pay goes to government and on the 
|other two days he can meditate on 
ithe cost of living. 





| As a result of government fi- 
inancing, today’s dollar does not 
iprovide any more food than 41 
icents bought ten years ago. That 
lis the biggest problem for every 


ethene asm enaanencnananad | HOUSeWife, Worker, corporation, in- 


NATION’S 


vestor or pensioner; in fact, the 
basis of all national problems. 
Wage, price and commodity con- 
trols are only temporary expedi- 
ents compared to the dollar’s value 
in savings, annuities, invested in- 
come, insurance and the perma- 
nent economic stability of the 
nation. 

To sell this way of life to the pub- 
lic, our Government has created 
the world’s biggest publicity organ- 
ization. A congressional committee 
says 42,000 persons are employed in 
this activity by the federal Govern- 
ment alone. 


GoveRNMENT publicity is not 
measured by pages but in tons. In 
one week, a city newspaper gets 
enough for 800 columns—all the 
reading matter, exclusive of adver- 
tisements, in a six-day, 32-page 
newspaper. 

In addition to their own printed 
matter turned out in separate 
offices, the publicity promoters en- 
joy the facilities of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the world’s 
largest and one of the most modern 
publishing houses. 

Many of their publications 
largely satisfy official ego or ex- 
pound social theories. Some are in 
foreign languages for exclusive 
circulation outside the United 
States and others are for United 
Nations branches. In addition to 
complete publications, GPO pub- 
lishes: four dailies, one semi- 
weekly, 13 weeklies, four fortnight- 
lies, 74 monthlies, six bimonthlies, 
15 quarterlies and 28 serials at 
irregular intervals, a total of 145 
subscription publications. 

With tax-supported facilities, 
costing many millions, Govern- 
ment is set like a Chinese army to 
swamp opposition by quantity 
alone. Citizens still have the right 
of free speech and can express 
opinions. However, one tenth of 
the adult population in public em- 
ploy with its tax-supported ma- 
chinery is a well disciplined core of 
the body politic to propagate the 


theories of the higher policy 
makers. 

Those on cabinet or upper 
agency levels who rate public 


speeches or statements to the 
press, know the party dogma. They 
are true to the political creed: 
“One for all, all for one.” Those of 
lesser rank either keep silent or 
risk disciplinary action if they get 
out of step. 

Uniformity of ideas and of infor- 
mation for the public is essential 
for a socialized state. Our Govern- 
ment has gone far. Speeches by 
those on the big-name level must 
be “cleared” before the orator 
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mounts a platform with his pre- 
pared manuscript. If it is about 
domestic politics, the speech is 
submitted to the national commit- 
tee of the political party in power. 
Any reference to world affairs is 
cleared through the State Depart- 
ment. It will even write the speech. 
Remarks on irrigation, for in- 
stance, clear through the Interior 
Department and so on for other 
departments and specialized agen- 
cies. 

President Truman who, as head 
of the Government, might be free 
to express his own opinions, is a 
problem child for the _ policy 
makers. He likes to “ad lib” in 
speeches, also write letters before 
preakfast. Once on his feet, new 
ideas pop out as into his address 
prepared for a recent Pan Ameri- 
ean conference. “Protocol boys” of 
the State Department hastily as- 
sured Latin American diplomats 
and the American people that the 


President didn’t mean what he 
said. 
Under socialist regimentation, 


even a chief of state must not be 
frank with the people. 


DepaRTMENTS and agencies 
have staffs to decide what public 
affairs shall or shall not be dis- 
closed. Many go so far as to for- 
bid any discussion of public busi- 
ness with outsiders. 

The American Society of News- 
paper Editors said at its last na- 
tional convention: “Most federal 
offices show exceptional zeal in 
creating rules, regulations, direc- 
tives, classifications and policies to 
hide, color or channel news. When 
the people rule, they have a right 
to know all that their government 
does. 

“The guiding credo in Washing- 
ton is that it is dangerous to let 
government information leak out 
in any unprocessed form.” 

Policies which 


Rome diverted the populace with 
circuses and food. The 
frolicked and sent their sons to 
war. A ruler fiddled and schemed 
for more power and eventually the 
empire which ruled the then 
known world was brought toa state 
of collapse. 

While the foundations of our na- 
tion are undermined by the depre- 
Ciating dollar, the people’s atten- 
tion is diverted or salved by sensa- 
tions and investigations, commu- 
nism and other scares, parity 
prices, public aid—a government 
check to one family in three—or 
Wage increases which mean little 
in depreciated coin. With public 
attention diverted to incidentals, 








people | 


were old when | 
Rome was great still are effective. | 
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In efficient partnerships 
and close corporations, the 
owners have agreed on im- 
mediate plansand long-range 
purposes. Together they 
maintain a strong manage- 
ment. But when one owner 
dies — bright prospects fade. 


The survivors may be forced 
to liquidate, or reorganize 
management with untried 
heirs or strangers. Earnings 
usually lose momentum. 
Directions may be complete- 
ly changed. The only sure 
way to forestall such upsets 
is to prepare for the emer- 
gency in advance... 


The solution is a buy-and- 
sell agreement, made now, 
while the owning group is 
still intact. A Penn Mutual 
Underwriter will gladly 
show you a sound way to 
implement the agreement, 
withaself-completing sinking 
fund. Under the protection 
of this fund, the event that 
creates the NEED for cash 
will also create the CASH.* 
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Dont Walk... 





TALK! 





THE EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the New 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication.“ In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal! light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND 
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the socialistic planners plot still 
bigger government. 

Unperturbed by world and local 
turmoil, Washington’s architects 
of socialism diligently plan more 
and stronger government dictation 
over the people. Some proposals 
have come to light: 


1, A sentence in the Senate bill 
for Universal Military Training 
was: “Congress further declares 
that it is the duty of all citizens to 
engage in such training for civilian 
and military service as will prepare 
them for the assumption of their 
responsibilities as citizens of a free 
and democratic nation.” The mild 
sounding clause goes even farther 
than Hitler Jugend, Communist 
Pioneers and other youth organi- 
zations which were, or are, volun- 
tary. In this country and other 
democracies, training for citizen- 
ship has not been by the military 
but in the homes, schools, churches 
and neighborhoods. Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn of New York and Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Jenner spotted the danger. 
The scheme to militarize education 
disappeared in the House commit- 
tee. 


2. Unrestricted controls sug- 
gested for the President in the 
same UMT bill covered wages, 
prices, housing, industry, trade and 
almost every activity of citizens. 
The Government could comman- 


| deer and operate any business not 


ing. 


Russia and some 


SOUND SYSTEMS person must register 
—— ——— — — — — ——-—, With the police, even 
| executone, mc., Dept. 1-1 || if he only sleeps over- 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | night at a friend’s 
| Without obligation, please let me have: || house, and must carry 
! C) The name of your local Distributor || an identification card 
! (0 Complete descriptive literature |, to be shown on any 
ee j;occasion. This can 
seca Re MCR i aaa j;come later in the 
| ES ET AT CED as j United States. 
| ADDRESS. CITY... nef 4. Though denied 


satisfying its demands or start a 
competitive business. 


3. In one of his television ap- 
pearances, Price Stabilizer Michael 
DiSalle proposed compulsory li- 
censes or permits for all business 


| men. Even a farmer could not sella 
tomato without government per- 
| mission. On the naive theory that 


a gangster who has a 
driver’s license will 


Snyder, Rep. Allan O. Hunter of 
California insists that the Treas. 
ury Department is considering g 
compulsory bond buying law. The 
Treasury does believe compulsory 
saving could check inflation. De- 
ductions would be made from 
wages, bank deposits or other 
earnings. Soviet Russia uses this 
method. 


5. Most pretentious of the pro- 
posals is a detailed plan for mili- 
tary socialism obtained from the 
secret files of the Defense Depart- 
ment by Rep. Thomas H. Werdel of 
California. Under orders of Ameri- 
can occupation forces in Germany, 
Generals Franz Halder and Heinz 
Guderian, former chiefs of staff of 
the German army, with a corps of 
high - ranking German officer 
prisoners, worked on this plan for 
more than a year. It outlines com- 
plete military rule of this country 
in peace or wartime, even to re- 
moving the President. The Com- 
munists also have a stock plan for 
taking over a country by revolu- 
tion. The tactics differ but the 
blueprints for each operation are 
available in Washington. 


Thus as Government takes over 
more of the functions of free en- 
terprise and of individuals, the 
future goals of state socialism also 
become clearer. The startling con- 
clusion is that though we sacrifice 
lives and spend billions to fight 
communism around the world, our 
own country moves closer to the 
socialized controls of Communist 
countries. With this light on the 
future and with the lessons of 
other nations where government 
became more powerful than the 
people, our nation can steer its 
course calmly, sanely and safely. 





not highjack a truck- 
load of whisky or 
shoot a rival, such 
handcuffs on all 
American business 
would prevent occa- 
sional blackmarket- 


In Communist 


other countries, every 














*“Cuess who has been a dear, 


sweet, generous husband?” 
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Mauch Ado 
About Muscles 


(Continued from page 53) 
you'll melt.” From recent studies, | 
medical researchers have come to 
believe that the recurrence of 
heart trouble, ulcers, and high 
blood pressure might be lessened 
greatly by attention to diet and 
physical activity. 

There are some medical men 
who blame thickening and degen- 
eration of the arteries (hardening) 
not to age, as has been believed, 
put to a diet high in fat. 

However, all rises in blood pres- 
sure are not to be considered 
alarming. Many can be relieved by 
exercising mental hygiene; which 
means controlling wild impulses 
that wind up with tops blown sky 
high. This recommendation is also 
a happy handout from Gus Mauch 
for gents with a tendency toward 
ulcers. 

Human beings are so curiously 
perverse about what’s best for 
their health that Gus sustains 
himself with examples from base- 
ball’s wry humor. He is reminded 
of the classic simplicity dictated 
by the late Hack Wilson’s health 
preferences. 

When Hack was with the Chi- 
cago Cubs under Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy, pitchers hated to see his 
squat figure at the plate. He was 
one of the game’s all-time power 
hitters. McCarthy knew his value 
to the team and was patient with 
Hack’s happy-go-lucky, carefree | 
ways. Hack had a fondness for) 
after-hour fellowship. 

One day McCarthy figured out 
what he felt was the last word in| 
object lessons. He called Hack into | 
his office and showed him two | 
glasses on his desk, both filled with | 
clear liquid. 

“Hack,” said Joe, “one of these 
glasses is filled with gin, the other | 
with water. I’m going to take this| 
worm here and drop it in the water. 
See! It swims! It stays healthy. 
Now I’m going to drop it in the gin 
and you’ll see what happens.” Sure 
enough, the worm curled up and 
died. Mac turned to Hack with a 
look of triumph. “Hack, look what 
happened to that worm. Isn’t that 
convincing? What do you think of | 
gin, now?” 

Hack stared at the dead worm| 
for a long time. Then he turned to | 
Joe. 

“Mr. McCarthy,” he said, “it 
just goes to prove that if I keep 
drinking gin I’ll never get worms.” | 








Answer To 


Here’s a time-saving, high-speed 
way to post accounts receivable — 
original statement and original 
ledger in one simultaneous 
operation. 





Profit by faster, easier posting of 
double originals . . . release personnel 
for other office duties and cut costs 
by using this new SUNDSTRAND. 


Not only does it permit fast balance 
transfer at month-end or during post- 
ing run, but it allows open item state- 





1. 10-KEY KEYBOARD — simplifies operations 


AUTOMATIC COLUMN SELECTION 
— places decimal accurately 


a FRONT FEED CARRIAGE 
— for complete visibility 


4. AUTOMATIC OPENING & CLOSING OF FRONT 
FEED CARRIAGE — no manual operations 


5. DATE, FOLIO AND AMOUNT — in one operation 


6. FLEXIBLE DATE KEYBOARD 
— for month, day and year 





©1951 


Check These Outstanding Features: 


the office 


manpower problem 


ee. use the New Underwood Sundstrand 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting Machine 


ments to be prepared at any time. 
And, it gives you automatic proof on 
every posting. 


In addition, use this one flexible ma- 
chine to completely prepare payroll, 
general ledger and accounts payable. 








7. AUTOMATIC BALANCES — debit or credit 
8. AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTAL — or sub-total 


9. FAST BALANCE TRANSFER 
— month-end or while posting 


10. open TEM STATEMENTS 
— prepared at any time 


11. AUTOMATIC PROOF — on every posting 


Write for illustrated literature 
...ask for demonstration. oe 
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Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines...Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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GIFTS! 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


De 


luxe Magnifying 
Letter Opener 
Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “Auto- 
— business gift. (A 
ew are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 
work for youa 
tested business 
Strategy that 
4 builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 











No. 633 


Deluxe 


“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.NB-9, 
| 1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 
] Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
| “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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Off-the-Job Insurance 


(Continued from page 40) 
families. They became an added 
burden to the taxpayer. And, as 
actual or potential charity cases, 
they were an inefficient labor 
pool.” 

Recently, in a talk before the 
General Broker’s Association, Miss 
Donlon put the case for disability 
insurance in a blunt statement. 
Far from being socialization, she 
held, it was a realistic hedge 
against socialization. “Where there 
is an insurable risk of income of 
such serious importance to large 
numbers of individuals as to con- 
stitute a social problem,” she said, 
“insurance should be mandated to 
provide the desired protection, but 
this insurance should not be pro- 
vided by government monopoly.” 

The possibility of fraudulent 
claims is an element that plays a 
dominant part in the thinking of 
many rigid opponents of state-ad- 
ministered insurance. A case in 
point is that of a certain “Karl,” 
who was singled out by one critic 
of the Rhode Island plan. Karl, it 
was alleged, was a 5l-year-old 
workman who earned an average 
wage of $68 a week. 

It seemed that he developed a 
lame back in June, 1949, recovered 
suddenly after Labor Day, relapsed 
in June, 1950, and again recovered 


}in the fall. During his periods of 
|disability he drew a combined 
| workman’s compensation and dis- 
|ability benefit of $46 a week while 
| operating a profitable hot dog busi- 


ness at one of Rhode Island’s 


| beaches. His recovery in each case 


coincided suspiciously with the end 
of the resort season. 

On the other hand, for every 
case of supposed dishonesty at the 
expense of employers and other 
workers, there are hundreds of 


cases where the availability of 
short-term compensation hag 
spelled the difference between 
pulling through and personal 
tragedy. 

Advocates of disability legisla- 
tion have been quick to point out 
that fraud in disability benefit 
cases is no different from that in 
any ordinary insurance Case, 
“Fraud,” said one official, “can 
occur in any contractual situation; 
and if it occurred in a state-spon- 
sored insurance program, it is no 
more or less venal than anywhere 
else. It is certainly no basis for a 
case against insurance.” 

Others point out that no disabil- 
ity benefits are paid until after an 
initial waiting period, during 
which there is a competent medi- 
cal investigation. The amount of 
chicanery that can be practiced in 
spite of such medical checks is 
relatively little. Further, where, as 
in New York, the insurance is in 
private hands, the cases are 
actually routine commercial pro- 
jects handled in the usual way by 
the medical examiners of the in- 
suring companies. 

Most business men feel that of 
the four existing types of disability 
insurance legislation New York’s is 
the most workable because it is the 
most flexible and easily adminis- 
tered. The Rhode Island law has 
stirred the greatest antagonism, 
even though it requires no contri- 
bution from the employer. Busi- 
ness leaders hold it is a state 
monopoly, hence a dangerous step 
toward socialization, and that it 
permits workers to combine dis- 
ability payments with workmen’s 
compensation (up to 85 per cent of 
their average weekly wage), thus 
putting too high a premium on a 
failure to report for work. 





How to Help Your Congressman 


(Continued from page 29) 
tures if he faced the overwhelming 
pressure of taxpaying constituents 
for sensible economies. 

I’ve had one rude shock in this, 
my first session of Congress. Often 
I have visited and interviewed 
other members, holding the illu- 
sion that they had time for states- 
manlike study of the issues, great 
and small. But I was mistaken. 
Today members must hurry from 
conference to committee to con- 
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ference again, to lunch, to session, 
to office, to conference— and toa 
few hours of sleep. 

Each congressman must assume 
duties for his district comparable 
to those of business executives 
drawing $25,000 and up—less taxes 
—a year. He must help make de- 
cisions involving the expenditure 
of billions of dollars, and shape 
policies that affect the lives of 
every person in the nation. 

I’m not suggesting that my col- 
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leagues be paid more Salary, but | 
that they be given other relief. 
Coming into this thing fresh from | 
the outside, I can point to possible 
reforms without the inhibitions 
that might stop more experienced 
and therefore more cautious men. 
1 would recommend two things: 

First, that a congressman’s work 
load be lightened. In the last Con- 
gress, 16,328 bills were introduced 
and 5,716 reported to the floor. The 
work load of committees has more 
than doubled since 1946, in terms 
of measures considered. A large 
share of this load consists of pri- 
vate bills. 

Several thousand bills to stay 
the deportation of aliens illegally 
in this country fall on the necks of 
the Judiciary Committee each ses- 
sion. Power should be delegated to 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to handle such mat- 
ters. Other departments should be 
given authority to deal with pri- 
vate measures. Small claims should 
be adjusted by agencies involved, 
and large claims by the courts. 
Greater home rule for the city of 
Washington would release a lot of 
time and energy of the “city coun- 
cilmen” on Capitol Hill. 

Second, Congress could stand a 
few more reforms. The Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 brought 
needed improvement, but there’s 
still room to save wear and tear on 
the congressmen. More adequate 
staffs should be provided the 
standing committees to assure 
continuous review of the activities 
and expenditures of executive 
agencies. One new worker should 
be added to the staff of each com- 
mittee, to do what no member can 
humanly do today—make a con- 
cise analysis of all bills, with a 
weather eye for their effect on 
each district. 

We could save many hours by in- 
stalling an electric voting machine. 
It takes about half an hour to call 
the roll of the 435 names, includ- 
ing calling a second time those not 
answering, and recalling members 
who show up at the last minute. 
The automatic roll call tabulator | 
would do the job in less than 30 
seconds. 

Any steps taken to free congress- | 
men from the crushing burden of 
details will pay dividends in better 
service. You may have heard of the 
pompous fellow who, on reaching 
Washington and bedding down in 
a good hotel, phoned his repre- 
sentative 

“Send over your office boy, and I 
Shall instruct him,” said the visitor. | 

“I, myself,” wearily answered the 
congressman, “am Washington’s 
prize errand boy.” 
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in time control, 


Stromberg can show you how 
and where to save time. 

Stop time waste, just write 
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(Continued from page 26) 
item in which the nail substitu- 
tion was made. 

Again, the honest business man 
suffers because of delays in Justice 
Department determination of guilt 
or innocence in suspected fraud 
cases. While such cases are await- 
ing investigation by Justice, con- 
tractors involved get no payment 
for work done. Quite aside from 
the hard reality of the Justice De- 
partment’s heavy work load com- 
pelling delay, the contractor in- 
volved can easily go broke. 

In spite of occasional instances 
of unfairness in defense contracts, 
as viewed by business and industry, 
troubles over government work 
often can be traced to the contrac- 
tor rather than the De- 








The Small Type in War Contracts 






of the error until after the con- 
tract was signed. 

Obviously, neither the would-be 
screw driver buyer nor the cooky 
seller gave specifications sufficient 
attention to make proper bids. 
Such carelessness brings major 
trouble for bidder and defense 
buyer alike, when applied to more 
complex contracts. 

Not infrequently, say Air Force 
procurement men, bidders fail to 
check raw material markets before 
bidding, only to find after signing 
a contract, that some needed 
material is unobtainable. They for- 
get, explain the procurement ex- 
perts, that not even a Defense 
Order, today’s version of priorities, 
will produce a raw material im- 





fense Department. Serv- 
ice procurement men 
say that industry brings 
most of its troubles on 
itself — troubles which 
usually interfere with 
steady progress of the 
defense program as well. 
To back up these asser- 
tions, they can cite ex- 
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|amples almost endlessly. 

There was the plant, 
for instance, that sent in 
a bid on a small con- 
signment of screw driv- 
ers. Not until after con- 
tract signing was the 
| bidder’s mistake discov- 
ered. He thought he was 
buying surplus screw 
|drivers; not offering to 








for your 


desk 
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“Would you be interested in my 


way to get dishes clean in a jiffy?” 





Sell. Army was compelled 
|'by law to buy the screw drivers 
‘elsewhere and charge against this 
|careless bidder the difference be- 
itween the price he bid, and what 
the items actually cost. 

“That fellow,” an Army procure- 
/ment man dryly observed, “will 
really read his contract before he 
iit signs up to do business with the 
mui | coovernment again.” 

Equal neglect was shown by a 
\small cooky manufacturer some 


mee tss | months ago. Plucking a Navy offer- 


ing of cookies directly out of a sur- 
|plus sales catalog, this little con- 
cern mailed in a bid which turned 
out to be high. 

| The Navy Department, which 
‘could not know of the bidder's 
|mistake mailed an award. The dis- 
mayed bidder then informed the 
isailors that he wanted to sell 
cookies—not buy them. No relief 
could be afforded in this case, since 
contracting officers were unaware 
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mediately if the supply is ex- 
hausted. 

“The biggest trouble service 
buyers run into,” reports Col. 
Robert A. Howard, until recently 
chief of the Munitions Board’s 
Office of Procurement, “is failure of 
bidders to read specifications care- 
fully. Often, a firm has been sup- 
plying a certain item over a long 
period and when a bid invitation 
carries the name of this item in 
its early paragraphs, a bid is im- 
mediately prepared without 
further reading of the specifica- 
tions. Sometimes the contract is 
signed and sealed before the bidder 
learns that, although the end 
product wanted goes by a familiar 
item-name, important new 
changes have been made in the 
specifications.” 

This latter type of mistake, says 
Colonel Howard, is responsible for 
many concerns bidding on items 
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which, later examination shows, 
they cannot or do not want to pro- 
duce. 

Another form of business 
thoughtlessness is involved in the 
hundreds of requests from manu- 
facturers who ask for formal bid 
invitations without trying to de- 
termine first whether they really 
intend to bid. 

John D. Small, chairman of the 
Munitions Board, demonstrated 
this in testimony before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee. He 
cited a case in which one of the 
services got 959 requests for “bid 
sets” of formal, detailed specifica- 
tions; sent out 759 sets before the 
supply was exhausted —and got 
only 81 bids. This example involved 
a product relatively simple to 
manufacture: ammunition boxes. 
In another case, 557 manufac- 
turers asked for bid sets on rocket 
tanks; 505 got them; only 41 made 
bids. 

Not only does this procedure 
create thousands of hours of need- 
less labor for government defense 
workers. Bid sets cost money. Re- 
quests for such sets practically al- 
ways exceed the number of avail- 
able bid invitation papers. The 
services fill such requests until the 
supply of bid sets is exhausted, on 
a first come, first served, basis. 

Another factor many small and 
medium-sized manufacturers fail 
to consider properly is adequate 
financing for anticipated govern- 
ment work. Recently the president 
of a small manufacturing concern 
got for his company its first big de- 
fense contract. He returned to his 
plant from Washington jubilant 
over what he regarded as the 
greatest stroke of success in the 
history of his firm. 

The contract seemed a fine one. 
It promised a fair profit. Delivery 
dates seemed reasonable. There 
was plenty of know-how for the job 
ahead. Manpower was on the pay- 
roll or readily available. 

Preliminary work got under way 
in a surge of energy and enthusi- 
asm. A production line plan was 
drawn. Then, plant officials went 
out to buy raw materials, and the 
whole project struck a snag. Steel- 
makers demanded a payment of 50 
per cent cash down, when the order 
was placed. 

The steel company ultimatum 
produced a bleak situation for the 
manufacturer. Cash was obtain- 
able, to be sure—but at a price that 
would eat up every dollar of antici- 
pated profit. The manufacturer 
must either default his first big 
defense contract, or operate for 18 
months or more at no profit what- 
ever. A willful default, in turn, 
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meant that the Defense Depart. 
ment must place the contract with 
another manufacturer, and charge 
the first contract signer with the 
difference between his price ang 
that finally paid. The outcome of 
this case is confidential, but it can 
be seen easily that the bidder in- 
volved was in a tough spot. 

Sometimes financial mistakes of 
bidders seem so absurd that they 
are almost comic. There was a 
bidder sometime ago, for instance, 
on a small consignment of ammu- 
nition for export. Specifications 
stated clearly that the contractor 
must register with the State De- 
partment for ammunition export if 
he got the job. He bid $350 and the 
contract was awarded. He went to 
the State Department to register— 
and ran smack into a $100 registra- 
tion fee. He had to deliver, but he 
certainly made no money on the 
deal. 

Protests over “harsh treatment,” 
report the procurement men, often 
come from contractors forced to 
meet contract demands inade- 
quately studied before submission 
of bids. 

“A curious circumstance about 
government contracts,” remarked 
Colonel Howard, “is the fact that 
few business men realize Govern- 
|ment is fundamentally two indi- 
|viduals in its executive depart- 
|ments. There is Government, the 
| benign sovereign, who says gener- 
/ously: ‘Come one and all, and share 
the gracious benefits which I can 
|dispense.’ And there is Govern- 
| ment, the hardfisted buyer, who 
|}can buy only with the people’s 
|money, and is bound to demand 
strict compliance with contract 
provisions in order to keep faith 
with the taxpayer. 

“When a manufacturer fails to 
note that his specifications include 
a provision that he must pack an 
item for export shipment—a fairly 
expensive process of itself—we can 
give him no relief when he sud- 
denly, and too late, discovers his 
plight and yells. The law compels 
us to make him comply with every 
line of his contract, whether he 
makes money or not.” 

Rear Admiral Morton L. Ring, 
Military Director for Supply on the 
Munitions Board, puts it this way: 

“Tf I had to give a single piece of 
advice, I would say this to the busi- 
ness men who deal with Govern- 
ment: Read your specifications. 
|Read all of them, and read care- 
|fully. Provide for compliance with 
‘every provision, and know what 
| that compliance will cost you, be- 
| fore making a bid. 

“Particularly, I would urge every 
bidder to locate his raw material, 
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Do You Live in Silent Fear? 


(Continued from page 41) 
until their children grow up or be- 
cause their wives made them 
promise not to. Some admit that 
flying makes them uneasy, no 
matter how good the statistics are. 
Yet it is hard to find one who 
doesn’t accept the greater risk of 
driving down the road at 60 to 80 
miles an hour. 

How do we come by these irra- 
tional fears of one thing or an- 
other? We have, of course, a right 
to be afraid of anything we want, 
including fear itself. 

It is mainly tradition to deny 
fear. Appearing to be fearless has 
its advantages, but there is little 
harm and much good in admitting 
a fear provided we do not yield to 
it needlessly. 

Fear is a normal physiological 
response to danger, a mechanism 
of self-preservation that gives us a 
shot of adrenalin and the energy to 
get mad and fight orrun. Whether 
we do one or the other depends on 
our understanding and judgment 
of the situation and, most of all, 
on how we have learned to behave. 

Normal fear leaves with the 
passing of danger. But if our fear 
continues and accumulates as a 
state of anxiety, particularly so 
when we are under strain, our 
highly developed minds can start 
playing tricks on us. Once we get 
the habit of fear, the whole anxiety 
process can repeat itself in our 
minds without physical basis. We 
feel endangered when we are not. 
We forget just what started it all 
and proceed to borrow anything 
that looks like trouble. 

This fear-borrowing may be 
done in many ways. The hypo- 
chondriac acquires a neurotic 
fascination for ill health. The 
man with a phobia walls some 
inner fear into one tight compart- 
ment—it may be dread of riding in 
elevators, going through tunnels 
or dwelling in high places. 

Many of us have traces of these 
tendencies, and would have more 
than traces if we yielded to them, 
because morbid fear is an invasive, 
monopolistic sort of monster. 

But there are simpler psych- 
ological mechanisms familiar to all 
of us. One of the commonest is 
identification. As we grow up, we 
imitate those we love and admire, 
associating ourselves with them in 
both our strengths and our weak- 
nesses. We may identify ourselves 
with our father or our mother. 
Thus, if mother had diabetes or 
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father died of a stroke, we conclude 
that we, too, shall be stricken that 
way sooner or later. But scientists 
who have devoted years to the 
Study of genetics will assure you 
that the laws of heredity are not as 
exacting as the anxieties arising 
from mistaken identification. 

The power of suggestion is well 
known also. Dr. Daniel Blain of 
Washington, D. C., American 
Psychiatric Association medical 
director, says that the soaking up 
of symptoms they read about is a 
frequent phenomenon among 
young doctors: “In the second or 
third year of medical school nearly 
every student thinks for a moment 
that he has each disease as he 
studies it.” 

Even just focusing attention on 
some body organ is dangerous. It 
doesn’t take much concentration 
on mental illness to convince you 
that you are losing your mind. The 
heart, also, is a favorite target for 





*“Government’s function is not to 
dominate, but to lay down the 
rules so everyone can act effec- 


tively, using his own judgment.” 
—*‘Labor’s Monthly Survey” 


published by AF of L 








fear—so much so that there is the 
real fear among internists and 
cardiologists that attracting a 
man’s attention to some mild skip 
or murmur in this organ will give 
him a cardiac neurosis. 

People with high blood pressure 
can get higher blood pressure just 
thinking about it. It was encour- 
aging therefore to read a headline 
following a recent American Medi- 
cal Association meeting: “Doctor 
calls many blood pressure worries 
unfounded.” 

On the basis of a blood pressure 
survey of 70,000 healthy workers 
Dr. Arthur M. Master of New York 
proposed that doctors revise their 
standards and accept readings as 
high as 145 as normal for a 30- 
year-old man and up to 160, per- 
haps more, for a man of 50. 
Emphasis that such pressures are 
high only in relation to the low 
would help allay “our widespread 
hypertension phobia,” said Dr. 
Master. 

According to another doctor, the 
only reason that men seem to be 
having more “coronaries” than 
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they used to in dad’s day is that 
medical science has developed the 
electrocardiograph and the ability 
to diagnose this particular hear 
disease. There are penalties as Well 
as rewards, it appears, in Calling 
things by their right names. 

Today, we live in an age of na. 
tionally advertised diseases. The 
health consciousness of the ayer. 
age American has been rubbed g 
bit raw with warnings of persona] 
peril. If the campaign against 
tuberculosis doesn’t get us, perhaps 
the one against arthritis will. Org 
our health crusaders lead us to be. 
lieve, possibly overlooking the 
psychiatrists’ point that anxiety, 
too, is a symptom of ill health. 

Several doctors have spoken out 
against exploitation of our fear of 
Sickness and death in various 
health publicity. Dr. Blain citeg 
the suicidal reactions of some per- 
sons who already have experienced 
a disease. One woman, 53, who had 
undergone a radical intestinal 
cancer operation and was trying to 
get back to a self-supporting life 
said that she “reacted each time to 
the radio threat of death from 
cancer with an almost irresistible 
impulse to jump into the Missis- 
sippi River and end it all.” 

Happily, the American Cancer 
Society has realized the anxieties 
of the seven out of eight who will 
not die of cancer and in its recent 
slogans has asked us to guard our 
loved ones and look on the brighter 
side. In one of its newest publica- 
tions, it takes a typical American 
community of 5,000 population and 
places the risk of cancer in proper 
perspective: 

“During the year, 2,500 people 
will have various ills . . . 250 people 
will have one of the cancer danger 
signals .. . 20 people have cancer 
... 12 new cases of cancer will ap- 
pear ...50 people will die . . . seven 
people will die of cancer.” 

Putting it that way, we find little 
cause for general alarm. Knowl- 
edge, sensibly given, can show us 
the importance of watching our 
health and seeking medical advice 
when we need it. 

As we reach the middle years 
many of us discover that we harbor 
a real fear of death. Unless we are 
to become a nation of alarmists, 
faint hearts and hypochondriacs, 
we must learn to live within our 
mortal limitations, handling this 
fear in a rational way and rising 
above it. 

Death — from something —at 
some time—must come. From what 
is not as important as when. As 
we continue to conquer the acute 
and infectious diseases of the 
young, more and more of us will 
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\ One of the Boys 


(Continued from page 44) 
Mr. Briggs, looking at the long 
stone bridge stretching to Miami 
from the beach. 

The man said with feeling, “Mis- 
ter, this is Miami Beach. Anything 
can happen when you drop your 
by hook into that water!” 

Briggs soon saw what the man 
meant. He went onto the concrete 
walk, the warm wind tugging at his 
hair and clothes and immediately 

saw a man reeling in his line. Mr. 
+ Briggs stared over the rail and saw 
what was at the end of the hook. It 
was a four-foot, twisting, lashing 
eel. 

The fisherman swore and said 
it was a moray eel and very 
poisonous. 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” asked Mr. Briggs, his skin 
crawling. 

“Kill it,” replied the man, pick- 
ing up a thick stick he had near 
him. “These damn morays ruin 
the fishing.” 

Mr. Briggs turned away with a 
shudder as the clubbing began and 
walked slowly down the causeway, 
staring at the catch resting on 
inewspapers. There were fish of 

many kinds, with strange colors, 
'some flapping and gasping, some 
curved in rigid death. None of 
them was very large, but they 
were fish and he could at least face 

Lucy, could at least talk to Mr. 
‘Andrews about the fish he’d 
| caught. IEPs: 

Four hours later Lucy came 
searching for him, her small shape 
wandering along the dock wist- 
fully, then hurrying onto the 
'causeway. She found Briggs, his 

face reddened by the unceasing 
wind and blazing sun, numbly 
| holding on to a drop line which dis- 
appeared into the now dark green 
water. He was alone, all the other 
fishermen having gone home. 

Saramiores ec | He hadn’t caught a fish. 

— . “IT couldn’t take the boat. I 
nisi oe ‘ got seasick. So I came up here,” 
| one operation. 25 | he said bitterly, “and I was the 
sheets (825 la- | only one who didn’t catch any- 
bels) 60c pkg., ot | thing.” 

-- agndl —. She said soberly, “Maybe you're 
ors. Also special | 1Oing something wrong. Maybe.... 
type for fluid du- Mr. Briggs uttered an oath. Lucy 
plicators. looked stunned. 

| “These damned fish,” shouted 
|Mr. Briggs. ‘These insipid, brain- 
| less creatures. Who can figure out 
| what they’ll do? I’m using the same 
bait, live shrimp, that everyone 
used. I put it on the hook just the 
| way everybody else did. People all 
|}around me were pulling in fish.” 
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“Now Charles,” said Lucy, “yoy 
must. .:.” 

Mr. Briggs thrust a wrathful face 
near Lucy’s. “A 13-year-old boy 
was fishing next to me. He caught 
two yellowtail, a mackerel and g 
bonita. It was humiliating.” 

Lucy was silent, and a little 
awed. She’d never seen her hus- 
band so aroused before. 

“T’m not going home,” he 
snarled, “until I catch a fish. It’s 
no longer a question of Mr. 
Andrews and the job. It’s a matter 
of pure self-respect. Am Ia man?” 
he demanded, “or a bookworm?” 

“But Charles, there are only two 
more days.” 

Charles Briggs’ face flamed 
darkly. He started to pull in his 
line with vicious jerks. He looked 
with narrowed eyes at Lucy. 

“Think I can’t catch a fish in 
two days?” he muttered. “I’ll show 
you. I’ll show everybody. No won- 
der they laugh at me. I don’t fit.” 
He stalked off the causeway, the 
fish line crumpled in his hand, the 
hooks dangerously close to his 
wrist. 

Lucy hurried beside him to 
Keep up. “No wonder I lost the Hol- 
loway deal,” he said with a strange 
savageness to his voice. 

“Where are we going?” his wife 
inquired. 

“To buy the best fishing rod in 
Miami,” Mr. Briggs said. “I’m 
going to plunge into their competi- 
tions. And surpass them.” 

The next day, Briggs was back on 
the causeway. He had a fine troll- 
ing rod, nylon line, a _ live-bait 
bucket, fish stringer, cleaning 
knife, fiery glint in his eye and 
four kinds of artificial lure, despite 
the advice of the supply store clerk 
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to the effect that live shrimp was 
the only thing they’d bite at. 

“Now,” said Mr. Briggs, an un- 

holy smile on his face, as he 
gingerly flipped the bait in a fair- 
to-middling cast, “start biting, 
you daggone imbeciles.” 
” He stood there waiting, breath- 
ing in the balmy breeze. The 
minutes passed. The hours began 
to pass. 

Other fishermen came. They 
pegan pulling in fish. Albacore, 
angelfish, mackerel, others. The 
13-year-old boy returned to the 
spot next to Mr. Briggs. 

Unaware of the man’s burning 
gaze, the boy heaved a drop line 
paited with bits of mackerel over 
the side. 

Ten minutes later the boy let out 
ayelpand brought up a pompano.... 

At the end of the long day Mr. 
Briggs stood, a forlorn figure, out- 
lined against the setting sun. His 
shoulders sagged as he leaned 
wearily against the rail. 

Somebody touched his shoulder. 
It was Lucy. She looked at him 
with round, eager eyes. 

“Catch anything?” she said al- 
most in a whisper. He winced, and 
slowly wagged his head. 

“A crab,” he said miserably. “A 
damned crab. Also a mess of sea- 
weed that I thought was a fish. I 
made a fool of myself yelling that 
I had a bite, too.” 

They were silent. Lucy’s eyes 
were moist with sympathy. Mr. 
Briggs saw it and with an effort 
roused himself. “It’s all right, 
Lucy,” he muttered. “Maybe I 
should have used a silver spoon.” 

“What’s that?” she asked with 
wifely solicitude. “Maybe we can 
get one and... .” 

“No,” answered Briggs. “Tomor- 
row we have packing to do. I guess 
it’s finished. I... .” 

He stopped. He was staring, with 


bent head, down at his watch 
chain. “What is it, dear?” Lucy 
asked. 

“I’ve got it,” said Mr. Briggs 
eagerly. “‘I’ll try this.” 

To Lucy’s horror Mr. Briggs 


reached with fumbling hands to 
remove his glittering Phi Beta 
Kappa key, the proud insignia of 
Scholarship that he always wore. 

“No,” said Lucy. “You’ll lose it. 
Don’t... .” 

“It’s never been good for any- 
thing else,” snapped Mr. Briggs. 
“Let’s see if it can help me now.” 

With fumbling, cautious fingers 
Mr. Briggs tied the shining golden 
key to a fishhook. As he cast it 
over the side, Lucy bit her lip. It 
Splashed into the water and 
glittered goldenly and then green- 
ishly as it sank. 
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“Forget it, Lucy. The damn thing 
was no use at.... Ulp....” 

There was a sudden, savage 
jerking of the pole in Mr. Briggs’ 
hand and almost immediately, as 
he clutched it, it bent and seesawed 
wildly. The reel screamed as the 
line was taken at a frantic pace. 
He stabbed his hand at it, nearly 
breaking a finger on the whirling 
handle. 

Mr. Briggs could never remem- 
ber the exact detail of the battle 
that followed. He was aware of 
hysterical shouting in his ear by 
Lucy, of pulling in slack with a 
whirling motion, of wondering how 
it was the fishing pole didn’t snap 
in two against the tremendous 
pressure. 

Alone on the causeway with no 
experienced fishermen to advise 
him, he fought, sweating, aching, 
trembling until whatever creature 
it was that had bitten at the Phi 
Beta Kappa key, ceased its strug- 
gling. 

They peered over the side, wide- 
eyed as Mr. Briggs seized the line 
in his hands and gave a mighty 
heave. 

Slowly from the dark green 
depths came a huge object. A tre- 
mendous, gaping mouth broke the 
surface, icy cold eyes stared from 
the head and behind this a long, 
powerful body tapered. 


“Holy Smoke!” whispered Mr. | 


Briggs, his hands shaking. “What 
a fish!” 


Yes SIR,” said Mr. Andrews, his 
eyes glittering. ““A 40-pound tuna. 
Right from the causeway, too. Tell 
him what you 
Briggsy.” Mr. Andrews chuckled. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


used for bait,| 


Mr. Briggs flicked ash off the 


cigar Mr. Holloway had offered 
him. 

He leaned toward Holloway, 
fixed him with a look that chal- 
lenged skepticism. 


“My Phi Beta Kappa key,” he | 


said. 

Mr. Holloway, like everybody else 
who had heard the story, broke 
into a roar of unbelieving laughter. 
“Talk about fish 
snorted. ““‘That’s a piperoo.” 

Briggs said wrathfully. “Oh 
yeah!” He shook his finger in Hol- 
loway’s face. “It’s the absolute 
truth, every word... .” 

Mr. Andrews listened and 
watched with a smile. He winked 
at Holloway, who grinned back at 
him. Briggsy would fit in after all. 
Anybody who could tell a fish story 
like that was certainly one of the 
boys. He could see, as Holloway 
listened with a broad grin, that 
Holloway was getting to like 
Briggsy. 
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USE A CUMMINS 
300 PERFORATOR 


Cancel by perforation, automati- 
cally, electrically. Ink and rubber 
stamp cancelations are slow, un- 
safe, can be removed. CUMMINS 
300 perforates many sheets, such as 
complete invoice bundles, at one 
bite—makes re-use or duplicate pay- 
ment impossible. 101 other protec- 
tive uses. 


Leading companies use 
Cummins Perforators 


All businesses, large or small, can 
use CUMMINS 300 without changing 
presentsystems. Here are a few lead- 
ing users: Sears, Roebuck; Standard 
Oil; A & P; Kraft; Burroughs. 
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Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 





Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. NB-951 


Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 


(] Please send me details on free, confidential sur- 
vey of our internal controls. 


(] Literature on perforators. [] On check signers. 
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ACORWS Of IWDUSTRY 


[J The Paint Story 





p Beioiete billion-dollar paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry is ap- 
parently as old as mankind itself. 
Man seems always to have painted 
—to protect himself or his prop- 
erty, to placate his gods, or other- 
wise express himself. Paintings 
drawn with natural colors, and 
dating back some 50,000 years, 
have been found in caves in south- 
ern France and Spain. Then, as 
now, the primary purpose was 
utilitarian. 

When our Paleolithic ancestors 
set out to hunt, the first step was to 
prepare paint. The hunter dug red 
or yellow ocher and ground it out 
in a rough stone bowl, using water 
or fat as a vehicle. Then he drew 
animal forms on the walls of his 
cave. 

The primitive superstition was 
that to capture a likeness of a 
creature was to dominate it. 

Relics of more advanced ancient 
cultures indicate the highest levels 
of decorative and artistic painting 
skill. 

The Egyptians, Mayans, Greeks, 
Romans, Incas—all used a wide 
range of colors and techniques. 
How some of them did it still re- 
mains a mystery. 

The American Indians used 
paint principally for war and 
burial. They smeared red iron 
oxide or ocher mixed with grease 
on their clothing, implements and 
weapons, as well as on their bodies. 
They operated mines for iron oxide 
and obtained carbon black from 
smoke. They used clays for white 
and the juices of various plants for 
dyes. 

To the Indians’ elementary 
knowledge of paint manufacture, 
the early colonists had little to add. 
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Paint as we know it today—ready- 
mixed, colored and easy to apply— 
was unobtainable. 

The painter laboriously ground 
white lead, which was imported 
from England, into linseed oil with 
slab and muller. He used vegetable 
dyes, and had a limited range of 
colors. 

In 1700 Thomas Child, a painter 
who ran a little shop in Boston, im- 
ported an historic ball of stone 
from England. This “Boston Stone” 
was the major piece of equipment 
for the first paint mill in America. 
It was fitted into a stone trough 
which held about two barrels of 
paint. The paint was mixed thick 
and placed in the trough. The ball 
ground the paint as it moved back- 
ward and forward. The crude mill 
ceased to grind in 1739. The stone, 
however, was incorporated into the 
wall of a building on Marshall 
Street in Boston, where it still can 
be seen. 

For the austere New England 
Puritans, the decorative use of 
paint, even on the walls of a house, 
was morally unacceptable. In 1739 
the Rev. Thomas Allen of Charles- 
town, Mass., was publicly chastised 
for “encouraging the tendency to 
showy, aristocratic ways of living 
that would endanger the lives of 
the community,” after painting his 
house. 

In later years paint became a 
symbol of social prestige. Gleam- 
ing coats of paint distinguished the 
homes of the rich. 

For mere tradespeople paint was 
taboo. 

It wasn’t long, however, before 
the Yankees’ drive for material 
advancement and for equality 
superseded their puritanical inhi- 
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bitions. The democratic code was 
accordingly broadened — all men 
became endowed with equal rights 
to paint their homes. 

With the growing popularity of 
house painting, several paint busi- 
nesses flourished, including the 
oldest member of the industry to- 
day, Devoe and Raynolds. In 1754 
William Post opened a small estab- 
lishment as a “painter and 
glazier.” He rapidly branched out 
—first into selling, then into im- 
porting since practically all the 
raw materials for painting came 
from England. The pigments were 
bought dry and ground in oil for 
sale, so he was soon a manufac- 
turer, too. 

Post died in 1800, leaving the 
business to his sons. After various 
reorganizations, it became Devoe 
and Raynolds, one of the large 
paint manufacturers today. 

During the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Philadelphia was the home of 
paint making as well as publishing. 
In 1804, Samuel Wetherill and Son 
became the first actual manufac- 
turer of white lead in America, 
managing to buck years of fierce 
competition with England. The 
firm, now known as George D. 
Wetherill, Inc., is still in existence. 

In 1811, John Harrison estab- 
lished the second white lead plant 
there. His company is now part of 
the Du Pont organization. 

Philadelphia is also the home of 
the oldest varnish maker in the 
United States, C. Schrack and 
Company, which was started in 
1815 near the site of its present 
plant. 

Longfellow’s famous poem about 
the village blacksmith might well 
have read, “Under the spreading 
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chestnut tree the varnish maker really got under way. ‘rhe next 
cooks.” Because it was in this half century was a period of 


hus 

“Village Smithy” that two of mushrooming growth, diversifica-_ 'e ca 
America’s earliest varnish makers tion, refinements of technique and | a, | 

had worked. Franklin Houghton production, and improvements in oo 









and David McClure “cooked” varn- the product. 
ish in small portable kettles, using In the early 1920’s a spectacular 
linseed oil, the traditional “driers,” new product changed the face of ae » 
7 African copal gums and turpen- entire industries—not least among : - 
tine. them the paint and varnish indus- , 
Varnish “cooking” in those days try itself. This was nitrocellulose a 
might well have occasioned a ae—es lacquer, pr! ag for its quick-dry- ina 
r other reasons. It was virtually ing properties. . : 
. black art. “Recipes” were The new lacquer slashed produc- County of San Diego Hospital ! 








guarded with shotguns. They were tion costs of automobiles, which 
frequently stolen and then bought could now be “finished” in less 
and sold in brisk illegal traffic. In- than a day. Until then the appli- 
gredients used in making varnish cation of many coats of slow-dry- 
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Those Hay Burning Hot Rods 


(Continued from page 32) 
mannerisms. She puts her feet 
down without the hoofs clipping 
one another or kicking herself. 
Sometimes trotters lift their fore- 
legs high. This looks spectacular 
but does not cover much ground. 
To cure this the trainer screws in- 
verted T bars to the front hoofs 
and slips small brass weights into 
them. These weights, which vary 
from two to six ounces, carry the 
hoofs forward, forcing them to 
cover more ground with each step. 

Wallen is not the only amateur 
who makes his headquarters at 
Freehold, which has been a trot- 
ting center for 98 years, but he is 
the only one who has done much 
driving. One of his fellow horse- 
men is August “Augie” Daesener, 
who operates the town’s leading 
hotel and whose collection of horse 
shoes includes one from Maud &., 
the horse made famous by Currier 
& Ives. Daesener owns a three- 
year-old seal brown trotter named 
Linda Rosecroft. 

Another amateur who puts upat 
Freehold is Joseph H. Rowan, a re- 
tired New York City police lieuten- 
ant who got interested in horses 
30 years ago. He finally bought a 
horse named Madeline C for $200 
about 12 years ago,‘then bred her 
to a faster horse, and got a well- 
built trotter, Advance Guard, 
which has a mark of 2:12. Ever 
Since his retirement last year, 
Rowan has taken care of his own 
horses, banging around from one 
small track to another. 

“It’s often hard work,” he says, 
“but it keeps you outdoors and if 
you like horses, you really enjoy it.” 
Rowan plans to take his horses to 
the Yonkers track this fall because 
its purses amount to nearly $2,000 
arace. By landing “in the money” 
or winning a race at these bigger 
tracks most of the amateurs make 
enough to pay their feed bills. 

One Freehold horse, Beacon 
Rosecroft, is descended from the 
same line that produced Demon 
Hanover, the winner of the 1948 
Hambletonian under the reins of 
the country’s best known amateur 
owner-driver, Harrison R. Hoyt, a 
Danbury hat manufacturer. Bea- 
con Rosecroft is owned jointly by 
69-year-old A. Robert Kehs and his 
son. They operate a grocery store 
in Freehold and paid, by country 
fair standards, a barrel of money 
for her—$1,900. They bought her 
last March and a month later be- 
gan racing her at the track out- 
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side Washington. She pulled up 
lame and hasn’t raced since. The 
Kehs have put her on a farm near 
Freehold to rest. 

“She hasn’t got a bowed tendon,” 
says the elder Kehs, “‘but she’s too 
good a horse to take any chances. 
When she’s in shape, she should do 
2:05.” 

What helps to give the pictur- 
esque Freehold track a flavor of the 
past is an old bent and gnarled, 
gallus-snapping, tobacco-chewing 
trainer named Dorey Pope, who 
admits to 68 though most people 
think he is 80. He is still actively 
training and racing horses and 
everyone around Freehold comes 
to him for advice. 

“T went with the horses when I 
was 11 years old and I never seen 
nothing since,” he says. 


‘Courage and persistence have a 
magical talisman before which 
difficulties and obstacles vanish 
into thin air.” 


—John Quincy Adams 


Freehold has always been his 
headquarters. 

“Horse racing is mostly judg- 
ment,” he is fond of saying. A year 
ago he realized that he had a 
trotter named Josedale Bold ready 
to go the mile in less than the 2:08 
mark that the better horses were 
turning in. He quietly entered the 
horse in a race. The betters sized 
up the bent old man and his un- 
known horse as the longest shot of 
the day, 90 to one. Dorey bet $30 
across the board on himself and 
his horse. He breezed through, an 
easy victor, and collected his im- 
pressive winnings. 

“That’s what I mean by judg- 
ment,” he crows happily. 

Some of the kinds of judgment 
required in harness racing are un- 
known in flat, running races be- 
cause each driver is handling a 
two-wheeled cart as well as fast 
horse. The chances of a horse 
stepping through your wheels if 
you cut too sharply in front of him 
are high. Collisions and spills are 
frequent. Sometimes the sulkies 
are so tightly bunched when 
rounding the first turn that wheels 
are within wheels and horses are 
breathing down drivers’ necks. At 
that turn everyone is fighting for 
the rail. What most laymen watch- 
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ing trotting races do not realize jg 
that the No. 2 position is even more 
favored than the lead because the 
lead horse breaks the wind and setg 
the pace—and if he veers wide on 
the last curve, the No. 2 horse can 
come inside on the rail to win, 
Therefore, the No. 2 spot is often 
called the “‘win-hole.” 

Most spills occur on the first 
turn. One of the worst spills in 
trotting history occurred at Roose- 
velt Raceway one night when 
Kaola, in the lead, somehow 
crossed her front legs and fell. 
Seven horses, sulkies and men 
piled up on top of her. 

Occasionally, a veteran driver, 
finding himself boxed in, will 
shout, ““My horse broke! Lemme 
out!” Since a horse that has 
“broken” gait is running—and 
hence traveling faster, everyone 
ahead is in danger of being run 
down. They must open up to let 
the inside horse through — and 
then they see the horse hasn't 
really broken but comes sailing 
through in gait and they have lost 
their advantage. 

One of the biggest problems the 
amateur driver faces is that of rat- 
ing his horse against the others in 
a race. Both trotters and pacers 
are generally considered to have 
two “brushes” — bursts of speed. 
One brush is usually consumed 
trying to get the rail by the first 
turn. The second is saved for the 
finish. 

Sometimes, when starting from 
a bad pole position, a driver will 
take it easy in the first quarter, let 
the others uSe up their horses’ 
strength, then give his horse its 
first brush on the back stretch 
when the others are tired. It is be- 
cause the horses have only two 
brushes that they sometimes race 
furiously to the first turn, then 
settle into a long string with every 
horse on the rail, continuing in 
this fashion until they reach the 
final turn when they again rush 
furiously. 

The long half-mile with the 
horses strung out, one behind the 
other, is unspectacular but nerve- 
wracking to the drivers, each of 
whom feels he should maybe “go 
outside” in an attempt to pass— 
and each of whom knows that if 
he does he may be trapped out 
there, unable to get back to the rail 
because the horses behind will 
move up the moment he pulls out 
to pass. Sometimes a driver will 
start out, then change his mind, 
try to come back to the rail and 
find that the driver behind him has 
squeezed his horse between his 
sulky wheel and the rail. This then 
forces him out. A horse one sulky 
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width out from the rail must travel | 
further than the horse ‘on the rail 
and soon uses up his strength. 

Sometimes knowledge of other 
horses’ habits helps to win the 
races. The great pacer Dr. Stanton, 
for example, is a “front runner,” 
which means that he runs best in 
the lead and will run himself bow- 
legged trying to stay there. When 
graying Lindy Frazier first brought 
Dr. Stanton east after setting sev- 
eral world’s records in California, 
some drivers determined to humble 
the champion. They entered a 
horse named His Lady in Dr. Stan- 
ton’s first race, knowing that she 
could be counted on to run a 
furious first quarter and then fade. 
At the starter’s cry of “Go!” Dr. 
Stanton got the lead but the speedy 
mare immediately challenged him. 
Dr. Stanton burned himself out in 
the first quarter mile. Neither Dr. 
Stanton nor His Lady did much for 
the remainder of the race. 

Such tricks are seldom played at 
country fair tracks, but Stanley 
Dancer, a 23-year-old New Jersey 
farm boy, played a different kind 
of trick last year. He learned to 
race at Freehold which is not far 
from his father’s farm at New 
Egypt. The Dancers, as farmers, 
always had trotters and they even 
had a half-mile sandy track. 

On a hunch Stanley worked his 
horse right through the winter on 
his track. When the Yonkers track 
opened early in the spring, he)! 
moved his shaggy, winter-coated | 
horses over there—and proceeded 
to clean up purse after purse. The 
track, slow and muddy, resembled 
his sand track back home. The 
chilly nights didn’t bother his 
horses, but the sleek animals that 
had wintered in sunny Florida 
couldn’t get warmed up enough to 
run well. In his first 12 trips to the 
post Dancer produced eight win-| 
ners. The only horse Stanley 
Dancer owned was a 12-year-old 
named Candor, that had been sold | 
to him as “hopeless” for $250. None 
of her previous trainers ever had 
been able to keep her from pulling 
up lame. Dancer changed every- 
thing from her feed to her shoes| 
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and retrained her. In less than two | | ile eee bk PF te 2 8 8 2 ee 


years he won $8,000 with her. 

Dancer has become a profes-| 
sional trainer and driver, a natural | 
enough sequence for a young man. | 
But not many of the amateur 
owner-drivers, most of whom al-| 
ready have had a full career, look | 
forward to becoming professionals. | 

“Tl be satisfied,” most of them | 
Say, “if I can just about break even | 
financially and if I can lower the| 
horse’s time. That keeps it a sport 
and not a business.” 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NB-951 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me free portfolio of samples and full 
facts about MODERN mimeographing. 
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plete, unique plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 
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So You Want a Share in U. S. Industry 


(Continued from page 35) 
tom of the depression, 37 shares for 
the same money. 

After that business and prices 
improved. By 1936, $520 would have 
bought you only eight shares. Then 
the business cycle turned down- 
ward again and in 1941, $494 would 
have bought 14 shares. Thereafter 
there was a steady rise in GM stock 
prices and last year you would have 
spent $490 to add only five shares 
to your investment. 

But what of the over-all picture? 

During the 22-year period, Gen- 
eral Motors stock ranged from a 
1929 high of 9134 to a 1932 low of 
754 and back to a current level of 
about 100 (disregarding the price 
change involved in 1950’s split-up 
of shares.) This would mean an 
average price of $53. Buying ap- 
proximately $500 worth a year, re- 
gardless of price per share, you 
would have at the end of the 22 
years 265 shares costing $11,102, cr 
an average cost of $42 a share. The 
whole lot is worth about $26,500 in 
today’s market, even after having 
taken out dividends over the 22 
years of $13,703.55. 

Thus the dollar-averaging sys- 
tem would not only have bought 
you more shares when prices were 
low, and fewer when prices were 
high (thereby bringing down your 
average cost) but, more important, 
would have kept you from falling 
into the habits of the market 
dabbler. He plays the hunches and 
runs with the mob. A composite of 
all the dabblers since 1929 would 
look something like this: 

Toward the end of 1929, when 
everything was going up, he prob- 
ably plunged for 50 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors at somewhere around 
$90 a share, or $4,500. Then came 
the big slide when no dabbler in his 
right mind could be interested in 


| buying stocks. But in 1936 things 


were looking up again so he bought 
another 50 for $3,000, only to dis- 
cover that business had not yet 
turned the corner. So he once more 
retired to the sidelines. In 1942 he 
probably got disgusted and sold 
out. If he got $3,500 for his $7,500 


investment he was luckier than he 
| deserved. 


The dollar-averaging program 
also is best suited to the investor 


|who intends to acquire stocks 
| steadily and hold them for indeter- 


minate periods. Its potential users 
constitute by far the largest class 
of ordinary folk with spare cash. It 
is based on the constructive as- 
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sumption that no matter what 
blow the economy may suffer, it a]. 
ways will come back. 

With the equivalent of the tota] 
population of Canada added to our 
buying market in the past ten 
years, with leading chemical com- 
panies doing more than half their 
business in products which virtu- 
ally were unknown 20 years ago, 
this is not a careless assumption. It 
is basic to any long-term invest- 
ment program. It has the addi- 
tional safeguard of turning the in- 
vestor’s attention to the securities 
of top-notch, long-lived, funda- 
mental companies. 

Investment formulas are not, of 
course, restricted to the $500-a- 
year investor. In fact, they are fol- 
lowed most religiously by the 
larger institutions with funds run- 
ning into the millions. The indi- 
vidual investor faced with the 
problem of putting $5,000, $10,000 
or even more to work would do well 
to follow their lead. 

These formulas, while slightly 
more complex than the dollar 
averaging described above are, 
generally speaking, based on the 
theory that the value of stock and 
the value of the dollar (or its 
equivalent — high - grade bonds) 
move in different directions. They 
call, therefore, for moving funds 
back and forth between stocks and 
bonds so as to benefit most from a 
rising stock market and suffer least 
from a falling one. They are de- 
signed primarily for “defensive” 
investing, for protection of capital 
rather than for any vigorous at- 
tempt to pile up wealth. 

One of the most common of these 
is the equalizing program. If you 
had a fund of, say, $20,000 to put 
to work and wanted to follow this 
program, you would put $10,000 
into stocks and $10,000 into high- 
grade bonds or cash. From then on 
your aim would be to keep both 
parts of your portfolio in balance. 
If stock prices fell 20 per cent, giv- 
ing you $8,000 in stocks against the 
$10,000 in cash and bonds, you 
would sell $1,000 of bonds and put 
that into stocks, restoring your in- 
vestment balance of $9,000 each. If 
another 20 per cent stock market 
drop were sustained, the process 
would be repeated. Thus you would 
be automatically moving from 
bonds into stocks as the stock mar- 
ket declined. 

When the subsequent rally got 
under way (and all Wall Street 
theories are based on the belief 
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that there is no such thing as a 
one-way market) you would find 
yourself with more shares of stock, 
and thus better situated to share 
in the rise. As stock market prices 
continue to advance, the system 
would call for you to reverse your- 
self, selling stock and shifting 
more and more funds to the rela- 
tive safety of cash and high-grade 
ponds. Thus the system provides a 
check on the natural tendency of 
investors to continue to hold, or 
even buy more, stock as the price 
structure becomes more top-heavy. 

Variations of this plan are fol- 
lowed by Vassar and Yale in the 
investment of their funds and by 
practically all the multimillion- 
dollar investment trusts. In some 
cases, shifting of funds from stocks 
to bonds and back again are car- 
ried out at various predetermined 
stock market price levels; in others 
the equalizing formula of 50 per 
cent stock, and 50 per cent bonds is 
varied to 40-60 or 30-70. In other 
words, the investor decides before- 
hand what percentage of his 
money he wants to put into stocks, 
what percentage into bonds. 

You will find investors who 
choose to take their annual Christ- 
mas bonus, buy as many shares as 
they can get of the stock they are 
then accumulating and then for- 
get about the market until next 
year. Others may want to manage 
their funds more closely. 

Even with relatively small| 
amounts to invest, anyone can do 
so if he cares to adapt one of the| 
equalizing programs to his own| 
use. Though he may not have) 
$10,000 or $20,000 to play with, he 
can follow the same program of| 
shifting between stocks and bonds | 
by directing his new investment | 
money, as he accumulates it, into} 
mutual investment trust shares 
based on common stocks, or into 
those based on conservative high- 
grade corporate and government | 
bonds. While it would be imprac-| 
ticable to shift the money he al-| 
ready has invested, he can at least 
trim his current investments to the 
prevailing financial winds. | 

But in any event the particular | 
formula is in itself of relatively | 
minor importance. What is impor- | 
tant is that you follow some | 
pattern of investment. For form-| 
ula investing, honestly adhered to, 
can eliminate the hysteria which | 
made for 1929; can keep the sensi- | 
ble, conservative business man who | 
Ordinarily ponders the relative 








merits of the $1.10 and $1.35 blue | 
plates from foolishly gambling a | 
year’s savings on an unknown)! 


stock because, he heard, “the mar- | 


ket’s going up.” 
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Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 


Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
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“answer man,’ with ready 
access to the collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
“know-how’’ of Santa Fe’s 
entire organization of trans- 
portation specialists. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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him. Either way, he is no fur- 
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Like your safe deposit bux, every 
Todd Check Signer has wo keys 
—one for the executive whose 
signature it contains and one for 
the clerk who operates it. No 
machine can go into operation 
without both keys—a double pro- 
tection for your signature and all 
the funds it controls. In addition, 
each Todd Signer has a ”on-reset- 
table meter which automatically 
counts every check signed and 
processed. 

And—when the money you 
spend for a Todd Signer is amor- 
tized—it costs no more per year 
than the rental of a safe deposit 
box. 

Thousands of Todd Check 

Signers are used today by banks 
and commercial firms of all sizes, 
both large and small. Countless 
millions of checks have been 
signed with Todd Signers with 
perfect control and maximum 
safety. 
@ To get the full facts about the 
Todd Signer—the machine that 
carries a two-year, $10,000 guar- 
antee against counterfeiting of 
signature plate—mail the coupon 
now. No obligation, of course. 






NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. NB, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please let me have full information about 











the Todd Protec ph Check Signer, without 

cost or obligation to me. 

Firm 

Address 

Cie Zone___ State 

By = 
NB-9-51 
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The Men Who 


(Continued from page 47) 

What’s behind him? 

Two hundred and fifty feet of 
solid air. 

To understand what that means, 
crawl out on a window ledge of 
the twenty-fifth story of a big 
building some day. Stand up. 
Face in. Let go. 

Now, imagine 12 tons hitting you 
in the stomach. 

That’s what it’s like, and Cox 
may do it a dozen times a day. This 
time he’s standing up there, steady 
as a rock. Peaches inches the 
bucket out, now in, now down— 
slow there! One stutter, one inch 
of misjudgment, and a man’s life 
is lost! Down it comes. Oels 
steadies it. 

Cox is behind, hidden. Seconds 
pass, then—wham! Out comes the 
mud, and the bucket, relieved of 
eight tons, jumps. Then Peaches 
talks it away—and there’s Cox, 
calmly chewing his tobacco. 

What makes a good bucket- 
buster is the speed with which he 
does his job, hitting that thing at 
just the precise second, getting 
that concrete poured in a hurry. 
In the center of a pour, Oels and 
Cox work smoothly, swiftly like 
two well oiled robots tuned into 
the same wave length. On the 
edges, though, it’s different. When 
the element of danger enters, the 
orders, from the top down, are to 
take it easy, and Oels enforces 
them. 

“I’d rather he’d take all day to 
bust one bucket than kill himself 
in a hurry,” Oels said. “Bill, you 
take your damn time.” 

Strangely, no bucket busters 
were killed on Bull Shoals dam, 
and none injured through falling. 

It seems to be the little things 
that cause accidents. One bucket- 


| buster heard the cry of ‘head- 


ache,” saw the bucket coming 
down, saw it swinging, and was 
getting out of the way when his 
helmet fell off. Through force of 
habit, he bent over to pick it up. 
The bucket hit him as he was 
bending over, and knocked him 
sprawling. Everybody laughed. 

They laughed, that is until they 
found out what 13 tons can do. 
The man’s lower spine was broken 
and he’ll never walk again. 

Ray Ceal, rolling a cigarette, 
starts talking about fishing around 
here, and one thing leads to an- 
other. First thing you know, there’s 
Oels running Ceal’s vibrator. You 
ask Big Dave about it. 
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Build the Dam 


“Nothin’ unusual about that,” 
Big Dave says. “He relieves all of 
us all the time. He’s a good man, 
that boy.” 

And indeed, Oels has come a long 
way. Son of a dirt farmer, he didn’t 
get past the eighth grade. He 
worked in California a little, saw 
the world, so to speak, and came 
back to Arkansas. He married a 
pretty little girl—they have a 
pretty baby, too—and now igs 
building his own home. His straight 
pay runs about $67 a week, but he 
gets a lot of overtime—at $2.50 an 
hour. 

Oels is clever and smooth—he 
stands out among his bunch of 
stubble-faced laborers like a boy 
scout—but he’s also a worker, as 
witness his performance with the 
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“Oh, oh, pops taking a bath!” 














vibrator. He’s next to the youngest 
man on his team, but has the 
thoughtfulness of a much older 
man. 

Some foremen resent the loss of 
time when the safety man comes 
around, but not Oels. He encour- 
ages him to stay even longer, and 
attempts to impress on his team 
the value of listening to advice that 
might save them from injury or 
death. And still he gets as much 
concrete poured as any foreman on 
the job. 

And that’s how Bull Shoals dam 
got built. There was top-notch 
planning by top-notch contractors, 
there was the purchase and con- 
struction of big equipment, but 
when it really came down to who 
did the work, it was a team of men, 
good workers under good direction, 
who built Bull Shoals dam. 
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Boost for enterprise 


THE free enterprise system is 
handicapped by the circumstance 
that business men—its best friends 
and ablest practitioners—are so 
ill-at-ease on soap boxes, while the 
wearers of economic falsies put up 
their best front when haranguing 
an audience. 

Paul B. West, president of the 
Even- Ray Company, Inc., of 
Newark, N. J., has found a way 
aground this obstacle, through a 
simple device which makes every 
letter a harbinger of the American 
way. At the foot of his stationery 
he prints: 

“This product was conceived and 
manufactured in the UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA under a system of FREE 
ENTERPRISE where the rights of the 
individual are protected in his pur- 
suit of health, wealth and happi- 
ness.” 

In West’s opinion, if more busi- 
ness men would place some such 
statement on their products, their 
letterheads, their advertising, per- 
haps the American public would 
realize that today’s business man, 
as well as the business man of the 
past, does play a very important 
role in the nation’s economy and 
way of life. 


Increase in plant capacity 


“THE thirty-six months after 
Korea (through June, 1953) may 
see an expenditure of from $25,- 
000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 for 
hew plant and equipment,” Alvin 
Mayne, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration official, told an indus- 
trial conference sponsored by the 
Society of Industrial Realtors and 
the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, in Philadelphia. 
“This outlay will about equal the 
amount invested in industrial 
plant and equipment during the 
six years after the German inva- 
sion of France. However, because 
of the greatly increased cost of 
building industrial facilities, the 
physical amount of new capacity to 
be constructed will equal only 
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about 50 per cent of the World War 
II program.” 

Pressing problems in locating 
new factories, the conference 
agreed, are a growing water short- 
age, a freight rate structure re- 
sulting from piecemeal increases 
since 1946 and increasing state 
taxes on industry. 

“New State levies, combined with 
steadily mounting rates of exist- 
ing taxes are placing an ever-in- 
creasing tax burden on the busi- 
ness community,” Theodore K. 
Warner, Jr., Pennsylvania Railroad 
attorney, told the conference. “A 
state which is expanding and de- 
veloping new and additional in- 
dustries can afford to impose low 
taxes. High taxes are the begin- 
ning of a vicious circle in that the 
taxables are driven from the state 
or fail to expand, thereby requir- 
ing additional taxes from the re- 
maining industries.” 


Executives need raises, too 


PRACTICALLY every firm has 
some definite plan which provides 
periodic promotions and salary in- 
creases for stenographers, clerks, 
factory hands and office boys. But 
how does the boss get a raise? 
The Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York thinks the 
question is pertinent. Having just 
asked 223 firms in the New York 
metropolitan area how they 
handled advances in the upper 
echelons, the Association has come 


to regard executive and profes- | 


sional personnel as forgotten men. 

Only 150 of the companies had 
policies calling for review of ex- 
ecutive performance and only nine 
of these had plans for acting on 
what the review showed. 


School in a hotel 


ONLY an unwary writer calls any- 
thing unique because a reader 
somewhere is sure to confound him 
by producing another just like it. 
But it seems safe to say that the 
$2,000,000 Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education which Michigan 
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More thana 


CASH 
REGISTER 





1872 
Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 


The ideal low-cost machine for your store 
or business. All the advanced features of 
Smith-Corona Adding Machines are in- 
cluded in this complete cash register. 


Variety of keyboards lets you record and 
classify each sale according to your needs. 
Roomy cash drawer slides smoothly on 
ball bearing rollers. 


Tamper-Proof detail tape is fully enclosed 
and /ocked to keep your entries confi- 
dential and safe. Same key locks total key, 
sub-total key, and case. See your Smith- 
Corona dealer or mail coupon for com- 
plete information. 


* Price for all states permitting Pair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free, 


Advanced features, 
r | Low cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 











g lL C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
y 105 ALMOND STREET e« SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. ry 
§ Please send me further information about © 
- your Adding Machine and Cashier and § 
i the location of a near-by place where I ' 
g can see and try these machines. - 
B «: | 
Signed 

ges ‘ 
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CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
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veven So AUDRLDD 
It QUICK 





@ Address anything mailable—tags, \abels, 
envelopes of any size—with a swift, one- 
hand motion. Does one hour’s work in 
12 minutes at amazing low cost of 6c 
per 1,000 names! No messy inks, plates, 
ribbons! Money back if not satisfied. 
By HEYER, creators of fine duplicating 
equipment since 1903. 


See your Office Supply Dealer or use coupon. 


————— es S~S 


THE HEYER CORPORATION, 1856 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23 
(CD Send literature and name of nearest decler. 

CD Ship | Model 100 ADDRESSER postpoid at $10.95 

[J Check or Money Order enclosed. [[] Send C.0.D 
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THE PENCIL OF TOMORROW 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





One-Hour Furnace Tested 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO 


TOLEGO 6, OHIO 


STEADY PROFITS! 








for 25c in the thou 
sands of avs 
hotels, motels, public 


steady income. Mini 


$1500 for equipment 


: Expansio i od 
Covideo Coin Operated Television Write ion unlimite 


Dept. 9 NB 212 Broadway, N.Y.7,N.Y.¢ BEekman 3-0038-9 
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Your Own Business With 
Coin Operated Television 
Place these specially 
built television sets 
that play 30 minutes 


places, ete. They yield 
immediate profits and 


mum capital required 





|\State College is completing this 


month will be, at least, different. 

Financed largely through a 
grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the seven-story structure wiil 
have 193 hotel-type double rooms, 
dining facilities for more than 
1,000 persons, an auditorium seat- 
ing 355, 15 conference rooms, five 
laboratories and a reading room 
for hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment students. 

The building will serve two pur- 
poses. First, it will provide facil- 
ities for the on-campus phases of 
the school’s Continuing Education 
Service, begun in 1948 and which 
last year served 125,000 persons in 
special courses, business and in- 
dustrial training projects. With 
the new facilities, the number 
served is expected to double. 

Second, the new center will pro- 
vide hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment students with an excellent 
laboratory. They will take an ac- 
tive part in its operations. 


Where men are poor shoppers 


PAPA may be a safe hand with a 
dollar in most places—but don’t 
turn him loose in a grocery store. 

This advice comes from Ralph 
Head of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn and John Traeg, president 
of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants Association, who recently 
explored the ways of a man witha 
market basket. 

They found that, although 68 per 
cent of husbands shop once a week 
or oftener, 58 per cent shop 
“usually” and 23 per cent “some- 
times,” the male of the species will 
buy things his wife does not buy, 
will buy larger packages and spend 
more money. Moreover, at least a 
third of the time, he pays the 
larger bill out of the grocery bud- 
get—not out of his own pocket. 

What happens when he gets the 
purchases home is fortunately 
privileged testimony—but wives 
seem to agree that, in spite of prac- 
tice, husbands don’t Know how to 
buy fresh meats, fresh vegetables 
or fresh fruits properly. 


Threats of antitrust 


“THE one thing that makes the 
United States stronger than other 
nations is the productive capacity 
of its industry,” in the opinion of 
Col. H. A. Toulmin, Jr., attorney of 
Dayton and Washington, D. C. 

He regards the action of the De- 
partment of Justice in “filing more 
antitrust suits since 1938 than in 
all previous history of the antitrust 
laws,” as a real threat to that 
strength. 

Addressing the Eastern Confer- 





ence of the Controllers Institute of 
America in New York, Colonge} 
Toulmin declared that, though the 
“antitrust laws were meant to 
regulate methods of business ang 
insure fair play — not change 
methods of business or destroy 
business organization,’ American 
business “must now be organized 
for a legal war, as well as for pro- 
duction, because federal litigation 
is so great.” 

As a remedy, he proposed that 
Congress enact into law a plan 
with these principal features: 

1. Take the power of administer- 
ing the antitrust laws out of the 


hands of the Department of 
Justice. 

2. Establish an “Antitrust 
Authority” —an impartial, non- 


partisan board, including repre- 
sentatives of business, labor and 
the public. 

3. Make this Authority an ad- 
ministrative and policy-making 
agency to which business might go 
to find out whether its activities or 
contemplated activities are viola- 
tions of law. 


4. Empower the Department of | 


Justice to file antitrust suits only 
after the Authority has acted and 


only in cases where settlements | 


cannot be reached by adjustment 
and arbitration. 


“Rest in Pieces” 


STATISTICS, culled by the loving 
hand of the mathematician, often 
become cold and impersonal facts 
when set in type; so, in a booklet 
which uses. those words in the pre- 
face, the Travelers Insurance 
Companies have attempted to 
combine fact and fantasy in an 
effort to reduce automobile acci- 


dents. 

The booklet titled “Rest in 
Pieces” will be distributed free as 
long as the supply lasts. In it 
traffic accidents which caused 


35,500 deaths and 1,799,800 injuries 
in 1950—as compared with 31,800 
deaths and 1,564,000 injuries in 
1949—are broken down as to type 
and seriousness. 

Virgil Franklin Partch — popu- 
lar magazine cartoonist better 
known as VIP—has illustrated the 
most practical methods of becom- 
ing a statistic in a traffic accident 
tabulation, and thus “rest in 
pieces.” 

According to the booklet, the 
methods are: Hopping stop signs or 
lights; exceeding the speed limit; 
jaywalking; playing in the street; 
believing you own the road; over- 
loading your car; giving careless 
hand signals; insisting on the 
right of way; not paying attention 
to driving; ignoring slippery or icy 
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pavements, ignoring stop lines and 
pedestrian walks; trying to pass on 
pills or curves; not keeping car in | 
good condition; mixing drinks | 
with gas; and walking on the 
wrong side of the highway at night. 


More manganese 


NATION’S BUSINESS is engaged 
in a cordial and instructive cor- 
respondence with Frederick G. 
Payne, the kindly governor of 
Maine. 

In our June issue we permitted 
Harland Manchester, discussing 
manganese, to write: 

“We have low-grade deposits— 
about one per cent ore—in several 
western states,’ and to quote a 
mining expert to the effect that, “If 
we ever have to depend on domestic 
manganese, we might as well quit.” 

To this Governor Payne takes 
polite umbrage. He writes in part: 

“The author ignores the entire 
eastern section of our country.... 
This appears to indicate that he is 
not familiar with the extensive de- 
posits in Aroostook County, Me. 
For example, Administrator Boyd 
of the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration calls our deposits one of the 
three largest submarginal de- 
posits in the United States... .” 

“The United States Bureau of 
Mines has been conducting exten- 
sive drillings in Aroostook County. 
... lt has been estimated that there 
are approximately 200,000,000 tons 
of ore in one five-square-mile area. 
This is but one of several similar 
deposits.” 

And the Maine manganese runs 
about ten per cent of ore to the ton. 

Belated researches by the staff 
show that Governor Payne is quite 
correct. They show also that three 
other eastern states—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and New Jer- 
sey— have manganese deposits 
that we, and Manchester, over- 
looked. 

We hope that, when the gover- 
nors of these states write us, they 
will be as gentle as was Governor 
Payne. 


Sponges for flood clean-up 


AMONG the early arrivals in Kan- 
Sas City as the flood waters receded 
was an American Airlines cargo 
plane—carrying a ton of sponges. 

Behind it, four more tons were 
en route by truck. 

Earmarked for use in the city’s 
cleaning up operations, the loads 
were the contribution of O-Cel-O, 
Inc., of Buffalo, manufacturer of 
cellulose sponges. They were dis- 
tributed in cooperation with the 
Kansas City Star and the Salva- 
tion Army. 
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Remember when commercial aviation was trying 
out its wings? In those days both passenger and pilot 
wore coveralls, helmets, goggles and parachutes. And 
oftentimes a traveler found himself bounced by a 
sack of mail. 


But things are different now. No longer is air travel 
just for the rugged individual. It’s a standard means 


of getting from one place to another. 


Your community has changed, too, since flying’s 
good old days. Schools are better, so are medical and 


recreational facilities, and living conditions in general. 


Of course, improvements like these aren’t auto- 
matic. They are made because people want them and 
are willing to work for them. 


But people alone don’t make a better community. 
People working together do. That's where your 
chamber of commerce comes in. It's the rallying point 
for those who want a hand in shaping the good old 


days of tomorrow. 


How about you? Are you ready to pitch in? If so, 
your chamber of commerce executives will tell you 


about membership. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES e Washington 6 e DC 
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Government which, so far, has no 
arrangements to issue them. Agg 
result, tidewater oil recovery hag 
practically ceased. 7 
So far oil has been the immed 
ate subject of controversy. But the 
Defense Department buys several 
million commodities which 


TROUBLED OIL 
on the Waters 
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A MADRIGAL dedicated to the 
proposition that “there’s a hole in 
the bottom of the sea” used to serve 
as a handy, warm-up exercise for 
spontaneous group singing. 

Louder and sterner choruses are 
being built today around the same 
theme—and the lyric is heavy with 
political significance. 

Researches have established 
that the hole might well be filled 
with oil, a circumstance which, ac- 
cording to Washington politicians, 
made it an essential part of our na- 
tional defense. Therefore, they 
said, the Government should con- 
trol it. The Supreme Court has up- 
held this view in three surprising 
decisions which can, without 
stretching the imagination far 
enough to break it, cloud the title 
of every citizen’s rights, not only 
in navigable waters, but in mines, 
or quarries—and possibly potato 
patches—because the reasoning 
which takes one kind of right from 
a state would serve to take any 
other kind. 

The tale begins when the orig- 
inal 13 colonies, having won their 
independence, became 13 sovereign 
states. As such, each controlled 
not only the land within its borders 
but, by world-wide acceptance, the 
waters for three miles off its shores. 
When they ratified the Constitu- 
tion, these states specifically 
granted certain rights and lands to 
the Government. Except for navi- 
gation, the rights to tidal and mar- 
ginal waters were not among those 
. SO conveyed. 

New states entering the Union 
were accepted on an “equal foot- 
ing” with the original 13. 

So, for 171 years, each state 
controlled the waters off its 
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Shores. In 52 different opinions, 
the Supreme Court upheld their 
power to do this. 

By 1933 the principle was so well 
established that Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes refused to grant fed- 
eral oil leases on marginal lands 
under the Pacific Ocean within the 
boundaries of California because, 
“title to the soil under the ocean 
within the three-mile limit is in 
the State of California, and the 
land may not be appropriated ex- 
cept by the authority of the state.” 

A little later, when the Secretary 
had decided to his satisfaction that 
the companies developing the off- 
shore oil were “grabbing” national 
resources and that his Department 
should take over control, someone 
called his attention to the earlier 
statement. 

“T made a mistake,” he said. 
“And when I make a mistake, it’s 
a beaut.” 

World events which made na- 
tional defense a paramount need 
gave the federal controllers new 
ammunition. Obviously oil was 
essential to defense. Ergo, said the 
Government, national control was 
necessary. 

This argument reached the Su- 
preme Court in the casc of United 
States vs. California in 1947 and 
the Court held that the oil under 
California’s waters was, indeed, 
under federal control. It re- 
affirmed this view. in two later 
cases. 

An immediate and practical re- 
sult of this judicial reasoning was 
to make questionable the leases 
which states had granted to pri- 
vate oil companies to develop the 
tidewater oil fields. Leases must 
now presumably issue from the 
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presumably, also essential to naw 
tional safety. If the Governmen# 
can regulate the oil lands beyong 
low-water mark, a natural next 
step would be to regulate the 
sponges, the fish, shrimp, or what. 
ever else is in those same waters, 

As Sen. George A. Smathers of 
Florida observes, “titles to piers) 
islands, homes, warehouses now 
stand in jeopardy... .If the feds 
eral Government can, by such 
means, take the marginal lands, if 
can likewise appropriate for itself 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
the gold mines of Colorado, and the" 
silver mines of Nevada.” 

Already the Justice Department) 
is using the theory of “paramount 
rights” expounded in the tidelands 
case in an effort to seize an inland 
water supply for a naval establish- 
ment. The Navy had been negotiat- 
ing with private landowners to- 
ward a division of the water in the 
Santa Margarita River in southern 
California. Then the Attorney} 
General asked the court to: 

“Declare and determine that all 
of the rights of the United States of 
America in and to the Santa Mar- 
garita River are paramount to the 
rights of the defendants. ...” | 

Meanwhile, congressmen  afré 
trying to re-establish the situation) 
which existed for almost 180 years.) 
The House has passed a bill by Rep. 
Frances Walter, Pennsylvania, spe- 
cifically assigning to the states all 
ownership rights within their 
original boundaries over they 
yield of submerged lands, inland 
and coastal. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States supports this 
bill. In the Chamber view: 

“Federal administration of these 
resources would produce no more 
oil and gas for national defensé 
than is possible under state own= 
ership and administration. In fach 
federal laws, with final authori 
remote from the scene of opera 
tions, have tended to retard ang 
discourage exploration for oil ang 
gas underlying inland federa 
lands.” 

The Government argument tha 
drilling under a federal lease Wi 
be less wasteful than drilling ua 
der state authority seems difficul 
to follow. The Government ont™ 
controlled a considerable acreage 
of the country’s oil lands. 

It gave them back to the Indians 
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